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HE American Congress has not been quite as reticent as the 
President. On the 11th inst., resolutions were introduced into 
both Houses, affirming that the Emperor Napoleon had avowed 
an intention of preventing the Union from holding the Gulf of 
Mexico ; that a monarchy had consequently been established in 
Mexico by European soldiers; that the Emperor Maximilian had, 
by a decree of 5th September, 1865, re-established slavery ; and 
that by a decree of 5th October, 1865, he had violated the laws 
of civilized warfare, and that ‘‘the attempt to subject one of the 
Republican Governments of this continent by a foreign power, and 
to establish on its ruins a monarchy sustained solely by European 
bayonets, is opposed to the declared policy of the United States 
Government, offensive to our people, and contrary to the spirit of 
our institutions.” ‘The President is therefore requested to take 
action in the matter. The resolutions were almost unanimously 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, a vote which im- 
plies, as was explained, that Congress accepts the preamble, but 
will consider action thereon. The French Government has not 
ventured to allow these resolutions to appear in any,French 
journal. 


The contest between the advanced Republicans and Con- 
servatives in Congress concerning the treatment of the South has 
begun, and shows the former to be in an immense majority, though 
with some followers inclined to waver,—Conservative-Republicans 
like Mr. Raymond of New York, who would bring back the 
Slave States at once, with no sort of guarantee for real freedom 
for the freedmen. ‘The struggle took place on a resolution of Mr. 
Stevens to appoint a joint committee for the Senate and House 
of Representatives, to which to refer all the claims of the Southern 
States to be readmitted to Congress, and until their report to have 
no debate on the subject in Congress ;—so that their not reporting 
at all would be equivalent to exclusion. ‘This resolution was 
carried, but so modified in the Senate as to admit debate in 
Congress in the meantime before any report of the committee,— 
the House of Representatives, however, again passing a resolu- 
tion, for itself only, against any intervening debate on the 
subject. The division in the House of Representatives showed 
in one case 135 advanced Republicans to 35 Democrats and 
Conservative-Republicans,—in the next case, 107 of the former 
to 56 of the latter, a variation which alarmed the radicals. 

The return of the cattle plague for the week ending 23rd inst. 
shows still a slight increase in the number of attacks, the number 
being 6,256 against 6,054. No less than 63,593 cattle are now 
known to have been attacked, of which only 5,803 have recovered 
—less than 10 per cent. The Lancet, however, has published a 
letter which may enable us to arrest this terrible plague without 
violent legislation. Dr. Murchison believes, and the Lancet endorses 
the belief, that rinderpest is virulent small-pox, shows that all the 
symptoms are identical, suspects that herds which have had the 
cow-pox are exempt, and suggests the vaccination of all cattle. 
This suggestion, which places in our hands an easy and painless 
preventive, seems to deserve the closest attention. It will pro- 


bably be found correct, and that the cause of the excessive 


mortality, so greatly exceeding the avera among human 





subjects, is the thickness of hide, which prevented the pustules | 
appearing, and, with the ignorance of veterinary surgeons, delayed 
the recognition of the disease. | 


Mr. Russell Gurney, the Recorder of London, is, as we hinted 
last week, going out on the Jamaica Commission, having obtained 
leave, not quite without difficulty, from the Lord Mayor, who 
evidently regards him as adstrictus glebx,a Lord Mayor's serf, 
who should not even have written a letter to the Government on 
the subject without communicating first with kim. Mr. Russell 
Gurney asked leave of the Lord Mayor as soon as the negotiation 
had got to a point at which it was likely to come to anything, but 
the Lord Mayor was not satisfied with that, he wished to be Mr. 
Russell Gurney’s conscience, and “* make a coward” of a Re- 
corder. It isa great thing to be Lord Mayor, but Lord Mayors 
judging the hearts and reins would not be quite in their place, 
and might even find a difficulty in securing au answering thrill of 


reverence, 


Mr. Fergusson, F.R.S., the most eminent of our living surgeons, 
has been made a baronet, one of very few who ever received 
this honour for their eminence in surgery or medicine. He 
has marked his well deserved appointment by showing how 
very lame he is in moral and political logic, ie., by writing 
a letter to the Times to justify the massacres in Jamaica, 
on the very relevant ground that he has seen the gentle- 
man who was nearly murdered at Mr. Hire’s house, and whose 
life has been saved in spite of the many wounds inflicted as if by a 
miracle. Mr. Fergusson does not argue from this thatit was quite 
right to kill the persons who inflicted those wounds, but that it was 
quite right to kill hundreds or thousands of those who did not, 
How wicked, he says, to sympathize with some thousands of 
negroes (who committed no murders), when here is a man nearly 
murdered by negroes, and here are twenty or twenty-two more quite 
murdered by them. ‘The logic is not, we hope, professional. Mr. 
Ferguss’ m would scarcely be impressed by the moral logic of any 
one who remarked that a physician, Dr. Pritchard, had quite 
recently murdered some of his nearest and dearest friends, and yet 
the Government, in evil sympathy for this wicked class, had made 
one of them, Mr. Fergusson a surgeon a baronet. 

The Army and Navy Gazette has published an account of 
Colonel Hobbs’ campaign in Jamaica which, like the volunteer 
Captain Forde’s account of his campaign, reads so much like 
irony, that in some passages one can scarcely help thinking that 
some unknown ‘Thackeray is recording the gallantry of the troops. 





Hle describes, for instance, marching on ‘the key of the rebel 
position”—the rebels evidently never having had a position at all 
—and finding it ** empty,” then proceeding to the nearest ‘‘ strong- 
hold” of the insurgents and finding that also empty,—then seeing 
acrowd of ‘armed rebels,” on which Captain Roworth, of the 
6th, is said to have given, in a cool, clear voice, the com- 
mand, “Sight for 990 yards,” and poured a volley into the 
flying crowd which is described as peculiarly effective, after 
which the order was given ‘*Cease firing,” lest the *‘ game [negroes 
on the estate to which they were bound] should be disturbed.” 
Then they set fire to the chapel on Mount Libanus, and * exulted 
in their Sabbath’s work,”—contemplated it, we suppose, and 
saw that it was very good. In another passage the writer says, 
“ Started for Garbrand Hall, a deserted sugar estate, in open rebel- 
lion,” where the assistant-overseer would give no information till 
“his tongue was loosened by holding a revolver up to his 
head,” on which he said that every man on the estate was * in 
open rebellion,” and Garbrand Hall was “ stormed,” there being 
apparently no defence at all. Spring (Mr. Gordon's house), quite 
without negroes, who had fled, was also in the writer’s phraseology 
‘‘ stormed,” and we are told that “ the storming of Garbrand Hall 
and Spring ” “told tremendously.” The writer describes the great 





wealth—the beautiful glass, china, and mahogany—of some of the 
houses destroyed on: Ross Island estate, and makes the quaint re- 
mark, ‘* It makes it all the more remarkable that people like this 
should rebel.” Surely the man is a master of irony,—or else the 
state of mind of the whites in Jamaica was so unlike anything we 


can conceive, that their simplest comments on events are savage 


irony to us. 
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Th an of Spain opened the Cortes on the 27th inst.,] The ‘ guys” have been rioting in Guildford again, Saath: 
—— . less speech. Her Majesty states that she | beaten a iceman on Boxing night nearly to death. We . 
will cive a count of th progress of the war with Chili, but is | informed that these outr: ges are not committe L by * rouchs.” tye 
$6 oats of specting the inde of the States of South | by a regular association of workmen and petty tra lesm my my 
A;ccrica founded on the a it colonies of Spain,” and has | pay each others’ fines, and so terrify local juri by breakin a 

fore 1 yenized the ind ] ndenece of San Salvader,—which be- | windows that verdicts cannot be obtaine]  Y » pl Lally 4 
( l lent r ‘ i e | ! that the poli re oppl ve, Which t Oo ; 
cognized It ly but is devo Lto the Holy Father, wishes taxatior the hobbledch ys of Guildford ru tic town. The 
inc and ex} pr to i the ; should follow the London examp increase the police 
interests of local ! h th i of v -| them to patrol, as in Field Lane, in threes, and D uni 
ment,” and will prev t slave trade in the Antilles—nota bad | offender themselves instead of trusting to the juries. 
programme, if only it im t anything pt the additiona ‘ } i — 
Ziey will probably be realities. Phe American Fenians, not finding it ¢ inval 

a Pa | Trel land, are expending their superfluous energies on each of} 

a 1 P . out soldiers to watch Fenia: | It appears that there are fools enough among them to pote 

Lanarkshire, vy yal 1 » threaten trouble. the pre- | bonds ” to the extent of 100,000/7., which seemed to He ntre 





of money. He aunties y hired a eee 
lled 


in New York ata rent of 3,600/. a year, Called it the ** Capitol.” 


I | 
. . , 7 . b 4 *1) J a! ? 
caution is a little unnecessary. Nobody ean tell what a Fenian will | O'Mahony a great d 
do, but then one is qu sure What a Scotchman will do with him. | 
| 


He will break every bone in the Fenian’s Catholic skin if he makes | 1 planted himself there in great luxury. [lis “ Senate” did 





a fuss, and be delighted to pay him off for his creed, his com- | 2 like this, and when O’Mahony proceeded to issue bonds on | 

petition, and his conspiracy ll at onee. The lower Scotch detest | own signature summoned him to e xpl: lin. Tle refused, wher ipon 
the Irish with curious hearti . the Highlanders being the most | th *y elected one Roberts, a worthy person in the dry-goo} 
earnest beea Is 1 y a in wy esp ets go lik " th m, line, P re si le of the Irish R »pub ic, and d pos l O'M ih my 


- | OM: ahony retorted by an announcement forbidding them to ent 
We wish 1 ould remember that their business is to do} the Capitol, lest the “immediate valuables of the Republic "— 


j istice, and not « ily to make I spe etable life more comfortable grog spoons to wit—should be in danger. New York su 





‘ec 
One Peasman, driver of a Victoria omnibus, being slightly rma | O’Mahony and Chicago Roberts, so the Fenian organization h 
drove too fast, ran his omnibus against another, and knocked a | to o settle a faction fight before it begins the war. Whiatis there in 





yassenger [ he f, I] passenger was 8 riously x 120 ik ] which disables them from even cons] iri 12 decent} y ? 
I } d ] 

though not killed, but Assistant-Judge, Mr. Bodkin, l ne wo Irishmen pl xtted a b inglary, one would awake the own 
on Peasinan, who was totua! iiltless of malice, fifteen months’ | of the house by some bl fake and the other would nip hin 


imprisonment with hard labour. If Peasman had walked up to| furiously for doing it. 











West in the street, kicked him down, trodden on him, and half , : RT A _— 
killed him. he would have had one month, but b et tee et An anti-malt-tax meeting was held in Ipswich last week, in which 
CC } n ; vo { iki eC il Olle nNontil, Vu ecause ”] ti > . 
. ae oo pa ~ , | Sir Fitzroy Kelly used his usual exaggerated language about the 
the me amount of Injury intentionauy he has fifteen months . a > : a “3 : 
heed lchous, And then SAP Le scaen the lew | benefit not only to the farmer—which is in some degree real 
ard labour. And then we expect roughs to respect the law. » . ee : , 
ee aD —but to the consumer of becr to be derived from a repeal 
A : - 7 i wo ‘ P the mwalttar - on ; J _ tenis ran 
Sir R. Murchison has been created a baronet. His claims | ™ luction of the imalt-tax. he only hit of the meting w 
seem to be considerable attainments in geology, great readine ss |* sneer of a Mr. Tomline, M.P. for Shrewsbury, against Lord 
| Stanley,—whom the Conservatives evidently regard as an open 


to do the representative work of sci sntific associations, and a social | * ie : Perri sa 
position unusual with scientific men. Oddly enough, his most ao whatever Lord Stanley thinks of himself, —and wh ym Mr, 
recent appearance before the public, like Sir W. Fergusson’s, has Louline described, not quite unhappily, as having got # Somey for 
been in defence of Mr. Eyre. The Governor was a brave explorer, ‘* going about to inaugurate dog-shows and that sort of thing.” Mr. 





Tomline was in this particular case wrath with Lord Stanley for 
| having said, ‘** What Lancashire thinks to-day England will think 
|to-morrow.” He thought, in view of the favour shown to Lan- 


1 


and could not therefore have let loose troops upon black persons 


asure of precaution 








—— : , res ‘ ' ‘ cashire y es in our financial reforms, it ought to stand, ‘*Wh 
Vord, ar yne otl Continental journals, publish a story ae : ; 9 
‘a a ee ‘ha (! ’ | Lancashire spends to-day England will have to pay to-morrow, 
ol an approaching lt vention In Greece. The Governme:t 1 | ; 1 himself bi founding the Liverpool G 
} a) , . ° ;ana so he Peveae lillisel DY CoOnlO Ine ne Ll i rylll- 
there is going to pit England, France, and Russia are to | 3 b pegs cts Sp , . : 9 cotil 
Ei land N i l Syri Lik Wi tic Lustituti hich Lord Stanley lately ‘‘ inaugurated,” with 
nter ro Bn l or pvil mln ay ; » Ane “poanee } , 
ul vene, Lngianct ¢ } 1 tpul and syria, an rance an w “eataye 5 —? P ee ee | 1 St , 
Russia the VPireu \ nission, appointed by the thr | © COg-Hnew, OA BHCCURE NOV tO 608 Ine CiisCuOn. spscierlmeiaataets 4 
tuidela i < 5. 4 Cull Jissit 9 appol oe th oh P . e . . . 
: : : ; 4 we : is, é a | might, however, take a hint from the sneer. He is too apt to 
powers, is to dissolve the Gre k Chamber and suspend the Con- ail “ag ee , : ; 
. . on | } despise the Aau poled , and to make a fuss avout petty soca 
stitution, and of course govern the country. All that does not 2 el , l ; soll 
1 ° 4 , reitorms in 1ts nu 
und particularly probable, though some such menace iay | I 
possibly have been held out tothe G eek ( nber, Wien cerbaluly | rhe Capital Punishment Commission have issue a very poor 
<. 2 -_ , ie + eae fee , ‘. > . ‘ ° : 
clans Unal to form government It would be easier, one | y port, with three useful suggestions, one p rhaps that is disputabl 


would think. to guarantee Greece - five years from external no argument, and, ve suppose (for this has not yet appear 1), 





ttack, withdraw the German lad \ » has failed so signally, and great mass of vag le evidence. Che Commissi was divided ast 
leave the Greeks to organize a government for themselves. If | the expe liency of abolishing c pital p nishment, aud si nply ig- 
freedom means : nything th yy Wi uld do it a great deal better than nored the » question in its report. [It recommends, ho ver, unantl- 
we can, though of course there is the frightful possibility that, like | mously thet. if it be retained, murders should be divide: into t 
France, Greece might elect a ruler not of the Royal caste. classes, and only those committed with malic .—that is delib 
: : premeditation, not caused by sudden passion,—should be punisn- 
Sir John Lawrence's treaty with Bootan is sever ly attacked in able with death. ‘They recommend that the ‘* malice” shot ld 


India, and is indeed rather an imbecile arrangement. ‘The Durbar | expressly found by the jury, as well as the mere fact of guilt. 


lleys leading down into the plain, | 


| 


7 f 
surrende! the treaty extorted from Mr. Kden, and, if they can, cealment of birth on a separat indictment from that of mut ler, 


veree to ced ie Doars, y Chey also propose in cases of infanticide to try the crime of con- 
; J 








t 
to induce the Toungso Penlow—say the Military Prefect of in order to take away from the jury the motive to confuse t} 
Tt ngso, or Kastern Bootan—to give up the two guns he took two charg: a together ; and th y pro} se to puni » with Pp nal 
us in the discreditable affair of Dewangirl. On the other rvitude the infliction of any grievous bod Ly harm on an infant 
|, We agree to pay them 50,000 rupees a year, and to help in within seven days of its birth that has subsequ tly lied, withou 
reducing the troublesome Penlow to order. In other words, we | requiring any proof that the child was comp! ely born aliy 
Yer , 50,000 rupees a year for a peace one clause of which They aie recommend private executions in th e presence of 
may us to go to wal Moreover, the payment is not t »| enilici “nt number of responsibl persons. 
H i lthe guns ai restored, an ari ingem«¢ nt which su | — . 
t} tives sneer, that w we bought back guns lost in Dr. Stanley, De t ’ ad rowed i 
It juite natur l that the Government of India should be glad | breathlessly attentiy . — : 
t | it of an into l ria] l lqu tural also lay tiie « tslol : bang E 
th Ind s; bred under Lord Dalhou hould not appre- | the new Abbey, reb rd t Cont =5th 
( iode of getting out of it IT wuld have harnessed | De iber, 1065, a s before the Cor r's death, 
Durbar to t ou S than ] t ja iths on bef he b of Ilast i 10 y 
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one of those picturesque and refined historical surveys in which 


the Dean of Westminster never fails, and which he never fails to 
eolour with a real solemnity. His text 

skill from the reference in St. John’s Gospel to Jesus walking in the 
Temple, in Solomon's porch, during the Feast of Dedication, when 
“it was winter.” This, too, he said, was the feast of a dedication, 
. first foundation, but of a re-building by Judas Maccabaus, 


was chosen with his usual 


not of 
and held in the same wintry season of the year, and the same 
feelings with which the Jews, and probably Christ himself, recalled 
the history of the one renowned Temple we feel in recalling 
of the other. of 
r of the pious but weak and mystic confessor, of the 
in looking to the 
which eventually 


the hi Dr. Stanley reminded his audience 
the charac 


which pervade 


story 


gloom crisis which 


1 the nation 


low his death, and of the 


was tof great history 
- 


rose out of the dreaded invasion. Ie completely communicated to 
his audience that curious sense of national continuity which these 
great numents of a past age alone give, and while he spoke 
eloquently of the faith and hope in which the great Abbey was 





did not omit to speak of the charity it had dispensed 


found l, i} 


or to appe ul for the charitable institutions of the present. 
Che Record has inventel a new fashion of striking a foe after 
he is dead. In a review of the life of its oll enemy, the late 


n of Brighton, published yesterday fort- 
for it, Mr. 


and even ventured to profess a 


Rev. F. W. 


night, touched very gently (as we thought), on 


Robertson’s heresies, 


supposed 


hope that he himself had been saved after all. We were quite 
touched the comparative charity of the review, and felt that 
the veers directed against our own columns by which the 
revi ed to wish to diminish the dangerously charitable 
effect of the review were almost loveable—like those little mourn- 
ful ikes of the head with which fond mothers excuse them- 


selves for an act of maternal weakness in too soon forgiving 


their children. But last Tuesday we were undeceived. ‘The 
ec had apparently employed Christmas Day in com- 
piling half a column of petty spite from correspondents 


directed against Mr. Robertson’s noble and chivalrous character, 


under the form of half-remonstrances with the Record for its too 





favourable judgment, as one spiteful woman will shake her head 
at another, and assure her she really is too good to understand 
this wicked world. 
great many letters on the subject of our review of the late Mr. 


‘“ We have received,” writes the Record, “a 


Robertson, of Brighton. Most of them are of a very gratifying 


sharacter, although a few are disposed to chide what they re- 


| nality, though Sadlers’ Wells has made a 


gard as an over charitable estimate of that morbid and eccen- 
tric being, while others have not only sanctioned but applauded | 


the hope we have humbly ventured to expr that his ravings 





gainst evangelicalism are to be attributed to physical as well as 
men lis ‘"—that is, to madness. And then it makes select 
juota ; from such of its gossips as try to pick Mr. Robertson's 
har ) ple —from one fellow-student of Robertson’s, who 
lelights to report tl the lad had confessed to him at Oxford 
at the fear of the acute pain of being beaten had prevented 


him from going up for honours; from another, who describes him 
: | 
‘as a slight, 


the Union, and then subsided into 


na third gentleman, who thinks that 


third-rate speeches at 


1 und fror one word 


would summarize his character—conceit.” This is a new Recordit 
vel of the law of charity—‘ Praise your enemy in order 
that your friends may vent their spite against him, and then 
publish their malicious remarks on your foe, with a *‘ humble hope” 


that he was mad.’ if this is not 


What moral spirit és damnable, 


Mr. Sothern agreed in September to act Brother Sam for seven- 
zhts, at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 


’ Birmingham, on pay- 
f half the gross receipts. He then became irritated by some 


and also had a sore throat and other disease, and conse- 
uel played only one week, but on the last day of the engage- 
played in Dublin. The lessee, Mr. Swanborough, thought 
re throat an exaggeration, and claimed damages, which he 
tained to the amount of 50/., about one-twenticth, we should 
say, of what he expected. It came out in the course of the 
vider as to specific damage, that when a performance is 
d the holders of *‘ orders’ demand the price of their seats 
fy treasury. That is a genuine English incident No 
mat w he obtained it, the order-holder has a seat, and having 
t, will not give it up without compensation. Try and vay a 
nny light, and the beggar who takes it will mn 

l vs nged lest he should lose what is hi 
M. F l has issued final 1 report, which is a sort of cross 


effeminate, lack-lustre sort of man, who occasionally | 


between a budget, a treatise on finance, and a chapter of one of 
the minor prophets. We do i tho- 


roughly what M. Fould means with his absurd prophecies of 


we 
10t profess to comprehend 
coming budgets, but suppose him to say that he has hopes of an 


equilibrium in this year’s receipts and expenditure, that next 


year, if everything goes right in Mexico, he will have a surplus, 
and that in 1867 he will have money to apply to the revival of the 
Sinking Fund. 
more or less on Mexico, and are all independent of the extra- 


As these statements are all prospective, all depen 1 


ordinary budgets, they throw no light whatever on the finances of 


France. If M. Fould wishes to bring up French consol: must 
publish a decently clear table of all money received and al] money 
spent up to date, balance the State books in fact as he balances 


his own. He does not play Habakkuk there. 

The French Government h 
treaty 
1 elsewhere a suggestion as to the motive for this s 
add here that while France has between 1851 and 1852 


rendered only fourteen criminals to England we have surrendered 


s, 


IU ¢ 


ppears, really resolv “d 


minate the extradition with Great Britain. 


offere 


may 


twenty-four to her. None seem, however, to have been given up 
since 1858. 

The Provincial Assembly of St. Petersburg, which represents 
chiefly nobles, has drawn upa schedule of its wishes, which the Bet 
lin correspondent of the Times calls a ‘petition of right.” It amount 


to this—that the Russian squires wish to have in their counties the 


independence which the peasants have in the villages. ‘They can 
levy local taxes now, but they want to be allowed to control the 
expenditure of them. For example, they can vot inty 


hospital, but the State appoints the surgeons, who thenceforward 


laugh at them. ‘The request seems moderate enough, but the 
Government is so afraid of entrusting any power to delibcrative 
assemblies that the nobles did not dare to send in their petition, 


but only adopted a report embodying its substance. 


The pantomimes this year do not seem to present much origi- 
on the 
! vddin, 


» “flying 


grand draught 
fishes for new dramatis persone, in itself a clever idea. 

at Covent Garden, is successful, but not original, and tl 
palace ” so widely advertised does not fly, but only a picture of 
it, while the harlequinade there is decidedly poor. 
bination of coloured light, striking scenery, dancing girls, and 
is called the 


For that com- 


slow music, which make up what transformation 


scene, Drury Lane has this year excelled all its competitors, but 


i little wearisome. Do nineteenth- 





there, too, the harlequinade is 
century children so much enjoy seeing three or four fools knock 


each other about ? 


The outflow of bullion from the country has had a de} 
effect the market for 
result being that prices have fallen thre 


sing 
, the 
On 
and 


pric were 


’ 


on home securities during the k 
‘-eighths per « 

closing quotations were 873 4 f 
873 3 Yesterday the latest offici 


4 
For delivery, 87 to 874; for time, 87} 3. 


Friday week the for money 


for account. 


I'he Bank return is unfavourable, and the Directors 
of Th 3 to hk 


bullion held by the establishment, notwithstanding the large 


their minimum rate discount to 7 per cent 





amount of gold from Australia by the Great Britain, shows a 
decrease of 469,307/., the supply being 15,405,102/. The reserve 
of notes and coin at 7,591,267/. exhibits a diminution of 569,532/, 
as compared with the previous week. In the open market the 
lowest price for money is 7 per cent. 
‘he leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 
5 ] 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Frilay, D Frid Dd 
G 153 ; 1 
bo, ¢ . an wt 
Mexica } 21} 
SI P . . ° — 24 
Do.  Certifica cae tae 154 * is} 
Tur ( 1358.. ° . 7 634 
ls ° . ee t 12 
Subjoined are the closing prices of the principal British Rail- 
ways yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Dec.22. Friday, D 29. 
Caledonian . ° ° os ° 128 278 
Great Kastern ‘ ‘ 124 
G at N e / Pe 
Great Wester oe . S 
dD 1 l ° . A 
ancashi oe York r » es * - oo, 
and N WV oe l ee 12 
Lon and Sout Vestern ee o« . +¥ 
Loud Atha and Dover .« od ee ee a 
Metroy 1 . > ee 138 oe 128 
M i a s — © e L24 oe l 
8 - 3 . . * se 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “RIGHT HONOURABLE” JOHN BRIGHT. 


HE rumour that Mr. Bright is to be admitted into the 
Cabinet seems to gather strength, especially among 
the secret enemies of the Ministry, and has this week found a 
coarse expression in Punch. Mr. Bright’s own speech, with 
its loyal allusions to Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, has 
been taken as a direct bid for office, and county papers every- 
where express their approval or annoyance. Nc offer, however, 
is yet reported, even demi-officially, and there is still time for 
an expression of Liberal feeling sufficient to arrest an act 
which, wise or unwise in itself, would we feel persuaded not 
only transfer the government of the country to the hands of 
the Third party,—and so interrupt a regime which, if Earl 
Russell could be persuaded to annoy a few individuals, might 
advance farther in the way of true progress than any we have 
obeyed for years,—but destroy Mr. Bright himself. Hitherto 
we have opposed Mr. Bright’s admission chiefly on the 
grounds of public policy, and they are still in our eyes 
the most important. His presence in the Cabinet would, 
we believe, alienate many of its friends and consolidate 
the ranks of its foes, drive every squire in England into oppo- 
sition, and incline that vast body of voters who look to men 
rather than measures, whose political impulse is fear and 
political principle moderation, finally to Lord Stanley’s side. 
It would be a pledge that the Reform Bill should be a stride 
in the direction of government by pure numbers, a proof that 
the Cabinet had upon that question finally broken with the 
thoughtful Liberals, those who desire a perfect representation 
instead of an indefinite number of noughts added to a single 
unit. It would spread through society that distrust as to the 
intent of the new franchise which is so much more operative 
than argument, and make every Tory diatribe about the 
‘ revolutionary tendencies” of their opponents seem primd facie 
fair. Nor would it bring to the Cabinet the outside support 
they might be inclined to expect. The constituencies of the 
South do not like Mr. Bright, and the constituencies of the 
North, which do, will vote with the Liberals, must vote with 
the Liberals, whether Mr. Bright is admitted or not. We 
repeat, even if Mr. Bright prove himself a great administrator, 
Earl Russell in admitting him has no strength to gain, and 
has much strength to lose. 

For, and this is to-day our point, Mr. Bright within the 
Cabinet will be a Samson shorn. No man who condescends 
to be other than himself ever retains his full intellectual 
vigour, and Mr. Bright in office would be other than himself. 
His Parliamentary power is derived at once from his match- 
less oratory and his peculiar position, but the oratory would 
be watered in office and the position totally lost. For years 
Mr. Bright has stood alone, apart from his party, apart from his 
enemies, apart even from his deceased colleague, as the Repub- 
lican conscience of the House—the man who bade it remem- 
ber that beneath its forms must live a substance, that the 
blaze of the Crown was no excuse for oppression, the luxury 
of the great no apology for pauperism, the grandeur of con- 
stitutional life no compensation for a failure in its ends. His 
business has been to lift the robe, to unveil the face, to blow 
away the cloud, and show the reality beneath. A constitu- 
tional Parliament needs such a living conscience, some one 
who will remind it that forms, however valuable, are forms 
merely, that though the people are subjects,—throne, and 
peerage, and representation alike exist for them, that below 
and around the constituencies are millions of living men not 
to be oppressed because of a formula, not to be neglected for 
the sake of a statelier attitude. It needs to be told more even 
than Cesar needed to be told that it, too, is mortal, for Cesar 
could feel fear, and Parliaments can feel none. “I speak for the 
cottage,’ said Mr. Bright, and if there is a function which in 
our day, when respectability has vanquished alike throne and 
masses, needs to be strongly filled, it is that of advocate for 
the cottage. Mr. Bright has filled it splendidly, for it is 
of all functions the one best suited for his genius and his 
gifts. He is a counsel who can succeed only when he is 
plaintiff, whose power lies in attack, who is never so strong or 
so audible as when compelling the strong to listen to the 
complaint of the feeble and the silent. It was the 
strength of the popular voice roaring through his own 
which he lent to the Free-trade movement, and to ex- 
press the official voice through him is to condemn an organ 
to play the flute, It can do it, do it sometimes well, but 
what a waste of power! All men must listen in rage or 





sympathy when Mr. Bright declares, “‘ Perish Savoy” rather 
than the labourer shall be further mulcted of his food, but 
who need listen when the Right Honourable John Bright rises 
to complain that the charges against his noble colleague, “ his 
friend, if he may call him so,” are evidently unfounded ? 
What has the Tribune of the People—and that is Mr, 
Bright’s true claim to his position—to do with a “ tour of 
attendance at Balmoral,” with Court dress, and artificial life, 
and the solemn representation of symbolic greatness which 
he has passed his life in denouncing to the world? The 
clothes are not bad or useless, but his function is not 
to wear them, but to tell the world what of reality is 
beneath them, what shall be beneath them if their weight 
is to be patiently endured. As well set Etty to paint 
millinery, Carlyle to report for the Morning Post, a great 
anatomist to tell us the best colour for our clothes, as 
Mr. Bright to work the daily machinery of constitutional 
official life. They would all do it worse than those whose 
trade it is, and so will Mr. Bright. We question if he would 
even keep his power of oratory, if the necessity of reticences, 
and explanations, and petty but useful qualifications, and 
heedfulness about enemies and watchfulness about friends, 
and side glances at great interests, and deferences to class pre- 
judice, and conciliations to individual feeling would not 
quench all the fire of his tongue, draw out all the pith of his 
wonderful perorations, whether his opponents would not cease 
to dread his uprising, and his friends cease to find their 
courage redoubled by his words. That he would always speak 
well is certain, but it is a ground-note in his voice like the 
tramp of the approaching multitude, a weight in his utterance 
as of one who conveys in one concentrated volume the voices 
of a menacing million, which makes his words so audible, and 
this would be wholly gone. 

But, say many Liberals whom we respect, though we cannot 
follow them, this is to ostracize Mr. Bright. ‘ What injus- 
tice,” writes one correspondent, “because a man has pleaded, 
even violently pleaded, the cause of the masses, to exclude 
him from the power which is to benefit those masses.” As 
well say we object to monarchy because to place the Queen’s 
robes upon an empty chair seems to us an insult to common 
sense. Let us have the robes by all means, but in their fitting 
place. We refuse no power to Mr. Bright, nothing but the 
trappings which would overweight his power. On the con- 
trary, it is in the interest of that power that we object to see 
it disguise itself in forms which will but give it the weakness 
which attaches to incongruity. Who, wanting an image of 
animal power, shows a lion in leading strings? We cannot 
follow Mr. Bright, but we are none the less convinced that his 
power in the House is beneficial, that many a rash resolve, 
and high-handed proposal, and injurious measure dies un- 
born from dread of his opposition, from downright fear of 
the eloquent denunciation it is certain to bring down. What 
could office add to the weight of his action on the Reform 
Bill? what would it not take away? We are no friends of 
democracy, but Mr. Bright’s function in politics when he is 
true to himself is to force a disinclined House to listen again 
and again and always to the substantial truths which demo- 
cracy contains, to compel them to consider that element in 
politics, to act for the masses if they would not be compelled 
to act under them. How much of that power will he retain 
in the Cabinet? Grant that he retains his views, and he will 
have none at all, grant that he prunes and shapes them into 
thinness, and the democratic side will thenceforth have no 
audience, may with all its great, though imperfect, truths he 
contemptuously set aside. Or to take another patent illustra- 
tion. We could not conceive a greater loss to the cause of 
the poor people of Jamaica than Mr. Bright’s appointment 
to the Colonial Secretariat. Out of office he will plead 
their cause in langnage which, violent or moderate, will 
compel a hearing; inside office he will exasperate every 
instinct hostile to justice into action, or aware of his own 
reputation, and afraid of it, would be feebler than the official 
who could at least say, “‘ My tendency is to support authority, 
but this is its excess.” Exclude Mr. Bright from power, for- 
sooth? Why, at this moment the most important question 
for a great Cabinet is whether he shall make part of it or 
not, whether his mere appointment to office will not be con- 
sidered an act of revolutionary energy and menace. What 
other man in England has power to say, “ Unless you go 
thus far I will deprive you of all support outside the voting 
booths?’ Is the Ministry of the Unrepresented, then, such a 
powerless office in the State? But the sweets of office, the 
emoluments, patronage, and position of which Mr. Dixon 
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discoursed at Birmingham, are these to be denied ? 
tainly not. If Mr. Bright is seeking these things,—and 
we beg his pardon for the suggestion—and not the power 
of carrying his ideas into action, let him have them by 
all means in full measure. Only as the man who seeks 
these things is not the John Bright whom his countrymen 
have known, is not the Tribune of the People, not the orator 
of the cottage, not the man who looks forward to an Utopia 
in which men shall be measured by themselves, it will not 
matter a straw whether he has them or not. It is not in a 
Court suit that the masses have learnt to reverence John 
Bright, not in the Windsor uniform that his full power can 
be exerted, not in a Cabinet that the brool of that mighty 
voice can be fairly heard. 


THE ADVANCES 
CHURCH. 
W* should be the last to deprecate any genuine movement 
towards a wider catholicity in the rulers of the Church 
of England, and are glad to see the mere desire for it, even 
though it take so barren and, as it seems to us, so meaningless a 
form as that advance towards the Russian Church on the part 
of our Archbishops and some of our Bishops the account of 
given by Prince Orloff in the Moscow Gazette, was 


ANGLICANS’ TO THE RUSSIAN 


which, 
«opied into last Thursday’s 7imes. 
man, whether Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, Episcopal 
Protestant, or Dissenter, wishing to receive the communion at 


| 
| 
| 
| 


To our minds no Christian | 


the hands of the English clergy, should be refused it on the | 


ground of heterodoxy. The desire itself is the best proof that 
such a man is in the religious condition of those disciples of 
Christ to whom, without extorting any profession of faith, and 
including even the traitor whom he recognized and the doubter 
who a day or two later refused to believe in His resurrection, 
our Lord distributed the first communion. And surely 
the English Church would be infinitely wiser in announcing 


that she was only too glad to welcome all who desired to share | 


her communion without investigating the state of mind 
of the communicants—a matter that can after all be judged 
only by the great Head of the Church—than in negotiating an 
ecclesiastical reciprocity treaty with the Most Holy Philarete 
Archbishop of Moscow which is not very likely to succeed. It 


is true indeed that as regards the Russian and Greek, and we sup- | 


pose the Roman Church, the High-Church party are not now 
pleading for reciprocity as a condition of granting communion, 
since Prince Orloff reports that ‘ Orthodox Christians might re- 
ceive the communion in Anglican churches even now, and that 
this was confirmed by the Archbishops and Bishops present, in- 
cluding the Primate of Canterbury,”’ and our Anglicans’ only ob- 
ject therefore is to get the same privilege in the Russian Church. 
But we must say we think these gentlemen, amongst whom we 
see that Mr. Gladstone is to be reckoned, would be far better em- 
ployed in applying to Church principles the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s favourite doctrine as applied to freedom of com- 


merce,—namely, that we gain even more by the conces- 
sions we give than by the concessions we recede, nay 


that, having the former and not the latter in our own 
power, we ought to exhaust these concessions first before 
praying for reciprocity,—than 
ignorant Christian Church in Europe that she will 
incur no mortal sin by giving English Churchmen the advan- 
tage of her sacraments and the comfort of not feeling ex- 
cluded from such Christian worship as she celebrates by any 


in trying to persuade the 


most 


external impediment—or any impediment save that of the alien- 
ation of their own feelings—from uniting in it. There is some- 
thing to us almost pitiable in this jet of sisterly feeling towards 
a Church of which we probably /:now less than of any Christian 
Church in Europe, when so many Churches are lying close to 
us needing little or nothing beyond an expansion of our narrow 
dogmatic ideas to persuade them, if not to merge themselves 
at once in, at least to communicate frequently and freely with, 
our own Church. There is a certain pathos to our minds in 
the story of this London meeting, in which so many leading 
Anglican Churchmen expressed so warmly their desire to be in 
unity with the Russian Church; and in which the courteous 
Russian Churchmen, on the other hand, were so cautious and 
politic in fending off these too fervent advances till they should 
have time to examine more closely the testimonials of Anglican 
orthodoxy, and consider them in relation to their own interests, 
ecclesiastical and political,—for the Prince’s little hint that 
“if a reunion were effected, the Russian and English interests 
in the East might possibly become identical,” should not be 
torgotten. 


The pathos seems to us to lie in the eager- 


Cer- | ness with which the High-Church prelates and laymen 


embrace the joyful discovery that their Church is really not 
so hermetically sealed by its own formulas against all the 
world as they had feared,—that there is just one little possibility 
of persuading Christians nominally of another communion to 
mingle with them on equal terms, though the only hope seems , 
to consist in the chance of persuading these ignorant Russians 
that we are not the Protestant heretics we seem. If Dr. Pusey 
and his friends can but get a Russian monk or two to join in our 
communion, and acknowledge that the Anglican Church has 
never lost possession of the sacraments, and that her clergy still 
have the Apostolical succession, they would feel a little easier 
about it themselves. As Dr. Newman once said, the party 
which still represents the movement of 1833 never have ceased 
to have ‘‘fears, grave anxieties, or vague misgivings, as the 
case may be, lest their communion be not a treasure-house 
or fount of grace,” lest ‘that mystical sacramental system 
in which their thoughts live, and which was once in the 
world, as they know well, and therefore must be always, 
is not the inheritance of Anglicanism, but must have been 


left to others,’ and these fears it is which now lead them 
to welcome enthusiastically, nay, to be almost willing to 
bribe, by prospective political advantages to accrue to 
Russia in the East, the Russian monks into an admission 


that the special sacramental grace of the primitive Church is 
still a deposit in the hands of the Anglican clergy. The 
Bishop of Oxford and the Bishop of Edinburgh, says Prince 
Orloff, ‘‘urged that we should not content ourselves with 
preparing the ground, leaving the harvest to be reaped by 
future generations, but deferring all dogmatic debates, pro- 
ceed to celebrate the Lord’s Supper by intercommunion, if such 
were the wish of the chiefs of our Church.” By the way, is not 
the Russian, as a Greek Church, heretical on the subject of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father alone? If so, 
these good Bishops are willing to waive a point for the Russian 
Branch Church which they would certainly not waive for 
English Dissenters. The Archbishop of Canterbury would 
even have liked ‘‘to despatch two Bishops to Russia ’’ imme- 
diately. But Prince Orloff had to check, firmly but gently, all 
this zeal in our prelates. He told the Bishops of Oxford and Edin- 
burgh that “the subordinate members of our [the Russian] 
clergy were not at liberty to decide any ecclesiastical questions, 
being entirely guided by the rules and directions of their 
Church,” and the Archbishop’s zeal was quickly quenched “ by 
hearing what I had to say against his plan.’ On the whole there 
was certainly a pathetic eagerness on the part of our prelates to 
get this bit of external testimony to our Church legitimacy, and 
a curious air of patronage about the Russian plenipotentiaries in 
holding back the privilege they had to confer. It reminds us 
more thananythingof Louis Napoleon’s eagerness to get the other 
Sovereigns of Europe to admit him among their privileged caste, 
and of the excessive coyness displayed by those great personages 
in shedding upon him the full light of their countenance. 

It seems, moreover, that this inestimable privilege of being 
acknowledged as a depositary or ‘‘fount’’ of grace, transmitted 
from the primitive Church, by the semi-barbarous monks of 
Russia, is to be purchased by demonstrating to the Russian scru- 
tineers of our orthodoxy that ‘‘ the English is not a Protestant 
but a Catholic Church.”’ To our view of course the distinction 
does not exist. We believe in no sacerdotal channels for a 
magical grace transmitted by the imposition of hands from 
the time of the Apostles. We do believe most firmly in the 
catholicity of the Church of which Christ is the Head, and of 
which all who acknowledge that Head are the members, and 
we do also believe most firmly in the infinite importance, for 
our own day no less than for that of the Reformers, of their 
creat Protest against those mechanical notions of the Church in- 
troduced by a corrupt priesthood, which in effect became, 
and still are, a gigantic separating membrane between Christ 
and the spirits of His disciples. Sincerely as we wish 
to see the freest communion between all Christians, whatever 
their errors and varieties of faith, we must say that to dis- 
claim our Protestantism in order to purchase a Russian 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical title of our Church to be 
what probably at least ninety per cent. of English Churchmen 
do not believe it to be, would be purchasing a worthless kind 
of unity by an act certain to multiply our own divisions a 
thousandfold. What strange illusion is this which persuades 
the Anglican party to such a close unity with the rude eccle- 
siastical faith of Russia, while it carefully hedges itself against 
all closer ties with so many hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions, of our own countrymen, from whom we are separated 
only by a few dogmatic conceits? If the Church did but 
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know her own mission to proclaim Christ, and not our faith 
in Christ, as the true bond of union,—the Vine as uniting its 
own branches, not the branches as uniting themselves by vir- 
tue of their own excellent discretion to the Vine,—and would 
but regard creeds (except the Athanasian) only as proclamations 
of her own faith, not as tests involving notices to quit to all who 
cannot fully accept them,—we should have none of this weak 
and nervous desire to get the authentication of any Church, 
however rude, for our Anglicanism, but might again hear 
in anew application the great words which would authenticate 
that origin far more clearly than any Moscow anchorite, however 
holy, could authenticate it, —“ The Kingdom of Heavensuffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.” It is indeed a 
strange faney that our Church can have a more true com- 
munion with the Russian Christians,—only because their priest- 
hood, too, claims the figment of an Apostolic succession,—than 
with the numberless Englishmen outside her present pale 
who are thirsting for a more catholic worship and a more 
spiritual life. It is not that we object to claiming fellowship 
on any honest terms with Christians, however superstitious 
and ignorant. But to disclaim Protestantism for the sake of 
such a fellowship,—a fellowship so slight and little practical 
as for generations to come it must necessarily be,—while 
rigidly refusing to make any advances towards men far nearer 
us morally and spiritually than they, seems to us a pathetic 
confession of that weakness which cares more for a word of 
encouragement on the points on which a man suspects that he 
has failed, than for any amount of new strength and light 
in directions in which he has every reason to hope for God’s 
blessing on his success. 
IMPERIAL OBSCURANTISM. 
HE Emperor of the French is still slipping down that fatal 
groove which leads from despotism to darkness. At the 
very beginning of his reign he felt it necessary to place the 
press in irons, lest it should give the people ideas inconsistent 
with a Napoleonic régime. His Government claimed under 
certain formulas the power of imprisoning any journalist and 
heavily muleting any newspaper proprietor, who wrote or 
permitted to be published any sentence calculated to bring 
Imperialism itself, its head, its servitors, or its agents into 
contempt. That power was unscrupulously used, but was 
soon found insufficient. Indifference is to a lover even worse 
than contempt, and the lover who was wooing the confidence 
of France found it needful to be praised. Journal after 
journal was brought up, publicist after publicist salaried, and 
decorated, and fed until it seemed at one time as if all the wit, 
and learning, and literary vigour of France had been secured to 
swell one scrannel hymn of adulation. The free press was in fact 
suppressed throughout France, but even this also was insuffi- 
cient. Men might write freely in books, and pamphlets, and 
reviews, and the public driven away from the papers might 
read them, so pamphlets were seized. and books prohibited, 
and printers’ licences withdrawn until authors who could not 
be Bonapartists ceased also to be politicians. Still the breeze 
blew too freely, a thought once uttered is not extinguished by 
the punishment of the speaker, and it was necessary to pre- 
So the censorship was revived, and a 


vent the utterance. 
‘man in black” invited any editors in the name of the 
Imperial Government not to mention anything it wished 
to remain concealed. Still there was too much light. 
Events themselyes proved as refractory as if Provi- 
dence had taken sides against Napoleon, and a system 
of suppressions was gradually organized till at the pre- 
sent moment no Frenchman can discover from a French 
publication resolutions passed in the Senate of the United 
States. The obscurity was now almost complete, but still 
there was one chink left. A few Frenchmen might, after some 
delay and at considerable expense, obtain copies of foreign 
journals, or even of journals published out of France in the 
French tongue. It was resolved therefore to prohibit the 
entrance of all which were, had been, or might be too free, and 
this week a decree has been issued permanently excluding 
the /ndependence Belge from the territories of the Empire. 





Opinion, comment, news, telegrams, and foreign views have all 
been suppressed alike, and profound obscurity rests over the 
land. Even this will be found insufficient. There are men with 
eyes so constituted that after a little effort they can see even in 
the dark, provided the darkness is not absolute, can in fact 
concentrate those rays which other eyes are unable to perceive. 
Letters may flash such rays into Paris, and letters therefore 
every one which } 


must in the end be insnected en smasse. and 


contains anything more instructive than a moral disquisition 
be suppressed. Nay, may it not be necessary to go even 
farther, and stop all Frenchmen residing abroad from writing 
dangerous things to France? They may be punished par 
contumace, their French property seized, themselves sentenced, 
their English friends warned that by French law they are 
criminals. Nay, may it not even be possible, as the offence 
of publication is committed in France, to induce foreign 
Governments to give them up’ A Bill was brought in 
last year to enable the Courts to punish in France the 
offences committed by Frenchmen out of France, and though 
rejected it is to be this year brought forward again. 
Extradition treaties, too, can be modified. A dozen ex- 
planations have been offered of the sudden annoyance 
of the Imperial Government at the “ failure’ of its 
treaty with England, but they are all evidently unfounded. 
The Gazette des Tribunaux said France never obtained her 
criminals and England did, and France therefore for her 
honour must keep all English murderers, forgers, swindlers, 
and such like, safe in Paris. Unfortunately in the last eleven 
years France has surrendered fourteen criminals to England 
and England twenty-four to France. Another journal affirmed 
that France was hurt because English forms of justice were 
tedious and “obsolete,” but the Minister of Justice scarcely 
suspects England of wanting French villains in addition to her 
own. Meanwhile all official journals in chorus chant the 
same reassuring refrain, that France will make no demand for 
the extradition of political offenders. That we heartily believe. 
The Emperor of the French is not a politician who cries for 
the moon, or asks in order to be refused, or who has any doubt 
as to the very few points which a British Government will not 
discuss. But neither do we believe that he breaks through 
the Federation of Europe without a purpose, and in this case 
his purpose, we feel assured, is another and a severe blow at 
the freedom of the press. May not the Agence Havas be in 
the right, and a law be demanded from England under which 
any “foreigner guilty of an act of conspiracy against a foreign 
power will be given up, provided such act would have been 
punishable if committed against the Government under 
which he resides?’ That clause would invest the French 
Government with terrible power, for, be it remembered, 
it is not through the lenity of the law, but through 
the lenity of the practice, that the English system of 
political libel is so light. The Duc d’Aumale might, we 
dare say, be easily proved guilty in England of doing all 
for which we have ourselves convicted Mr. Luby, and under 
this law he must be given up. The Agence Havas may be 
uninspired, but we cannot avoid the suspicion that some 
design of this kind, some logical conclusion to this steady 
policy of obscurantism, must lurk under a notice apparently so 
hostile to all the social interests of France. Should it succeed, 
an impossibility with Earl Russell in power, the darkness over 
France would be complete, and as it is the rays are few and 
far between. Even now no man can get authorization for a 
new journal, or find in the papers which exist any trace of 
opinion, or read the news before it has been mutilated, or hope 
for a translation from any foreign paper not devoted to 
the Imperial regime. Even now no book sells in Paris publicly 
which a censor has not read, no book can be imported which 
condemns Napoleon, no pamphlet can reach the peasantry, 
from a tract to an almanack, without the official imprimatur. 
Darkness is necessary to authority, and darkness has settled 
down upon the land. And, be it remembered, this is no tem- 
porary arrangement carried out in a panic, but a policy which 
has grown more and more settled for fifteen years. The 
young have grown up under it. The men under thirty were 
all boys when it began, the men who in maturity can remem- 
ber to have read a free article in France are becoming white- 
haired. An entire generation of a great people has grown 
up deprived of light, and when this regiue falls, as fall it 
must, must gaze out on the illumination which will follow 
with eyes habituated to bear only the faintest ray. 

What wonder if they stagger, as they will? The result of 
the system patiently carried out by a great man is sufficiently 
shown in the speeches of those lads at Liége. They are all of 
the Napoleonic generation. The eldest of them was eight 
when the reign of obscurantism began, has been educated 
under its auspices, has been kept from perniciously free 
writing, preserved from noxious telegrams, walled off from 
evil reports of foreign discussion, kept as in a glass case to 
imbibe the full benefit of the hot Napoleonic air. And he 
travels to Liége to tell the world, which hides a shudder 
under a langh, that so rooted is his horror of authority as a 
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and traditions entirely severed from those of their count i. 
Of course there is little reason to fear the success of any such 
THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT WOOLWICH. process in England, but then why adhere to a sy » which is 


that object A despoti govern- 
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as a native with that language, but who knows nothing, say | 
of mathematics, to sit and plod in the same class-room for | 
the same hours at each, with a man who has just scraped 
through a pass examination in French, but who is a very 
fair mathematician. Now cases of this kind have occurred at 
Woolwich, and though they are no doubt the exceptions, they 
are, so far as we can make out, only exaggerated instances of 
what almost every cadet who passes through the place is obliged 
to do. 


THE CABINET CRISIS IN ITALY. 

: geen and they are many, who care to understand the 
immense difficulty of applying Parliamentary institutions 

to any people not of Teutonic race should watch the contest 
now proceeding in Italy. Its phases are very badly reported, 
as indeed all phases of Continental life are badly reported, for 
we have surrendered the function of reporting to a single 
journal, which of late has chosen not to report, but the facts 
cannot be entirely concealed, and for any one who will watch 
much to learn. The 
y much more limited than our own, and in 


them there i governing class of Italy, 
which is in theoi 
practice nearly as limited as our own, is struggling hard to 





achieve in a constitutional way a free Parliamentary life. It 
is struggling, too, under singularly favourable conditions. Lt 
is, as we said, limited. It has aristocrats at its head, always | 
an advantage when fighting is to be done, whether the fighting 
is a great war or a Free-trade agitation, and it has above it | 
a King who, with many foibles and one vice, is nevertheless in 
sympathy with the people of Italy. Victor Emmanuel does | 
want many things it were better for him in this life and the 
next not to want, but he does not want to oppress Italians, or 
to monopolize power. or to restrain his people from going on all 
strictly political questions very nearly their own way. Never- 
‘is a difficult one. The actual Government, 
individuals who are, or have been, | 





theless the strugal 
7.¢.. the limited number of 

Ministers, who understand administration, who are accustomed 
to debate. and who have a place before the eyes of the country, 
are accustomed to consider that government, the daily work 
of initiating laws, and preparing reforms, and ordering the 
army, and guiding the police, and regulating public action, 
belongs to them and the King, and not to the Parliament. or 
at large. 


+ 


. ? 4 ? 
in very extreme cases. to the peopie 


even, except 
They are quite prepared to admit the essential principle of 
popular government, that if Parliament dislikes them very 
much they ought to resign, but they are not prepared to adinit 
that Parliament has any control over the details of affairs. If 
the Chamber does not like Sella, Sella must go, but what has 

to do with one of Sella’s ideas? That is the 
1 in England in Walpole’s time, and 


++ , 1 
lt. For exampie, 
i 


] 


the Chamber 
theory which prevailed in 
the Italians have not got quite beyond 
l nearly forty per cent. on the 
revenue well. His 
necessities were to effect some reduction by economies and 
to propose n them difficult feats in 
Italy. Economy in that country implies dismissals } 





S. Sella, with a deficit of 


to encounter has not encountered it 


taxation. both of 
4 . and the 
service being the great profession, greater than all 
others put t wether. ec 
educated class. It is hard to argue cordially for a Govern- 
ment which has flung you out of a warm nest into the cold 
world. On the other hand, it is hard to tax. 


publie 


momy is excessively distasteful to the 


An Italian, 
more especially an Italian of the South, does not pay taxes 
readily. He has not grown up, like an Englishman. under the 
idea that he is the heaviest taxed person in the world, that it 
is a privilege to be the heaviest taxed person in the world, 
and that sooner than anybody shall look his country straight 
the face he will be taxed three times as heavily as he is. 
passed through the fiery fur- 


in 
He has not, like the Frenchman, 
nace of government by a Committee of Public Safety, does 
remark on taxation was a 


lays when to 
the guillotine, is not, above 


not remember 


bold 


acceptance of death by 
all, a logical human being with beliefs about the sanctity 
ate. He is not an ideal to 


which he would sacrifice not only his property but himself, 


of the § American, with an 


and a country so rich, so varied in resources, that 
an American very much what a picnie is to a gourmand, a 
He is an 


whet for the less irregular enjoyment of every day. 
T‘alian, that is a man cultivated either by letters or by three 
thousand years of civilization, with capacity of exertion but 
no desire for toil, with a vast, many-sided, over sensitive 
capability for enjoyment, an intellect so wide that political 
freedom does not give it full aliment, and an acquired but 
ingrained love of the thrift which makes a small income as , 


one. 


jinsult in them ? 
these “‘acerb critiques ’"—imagine Mr. Gladstone saying so, 


| spirit. 
ruin is to | 


good a basis for intellectual or sensual self-indulgence as a large 
He does not like to be taxed at all, half doubts whether 
it is not easier to die for one’s country than to surrender one’s 


| opera-box for her,—is in fact a noble man of the South and 


not of the North. Amid such a people 8. Sella first announces 
a huge deficit—which he had promised to choke—next advises 


a reduction of the army, that is of the only “places” of which 


‘the unplaced as well as the placed cordially approve, and 
follows up these measures by the most oppressive form of 
| tax it was possible for human wit to devise, a tax on food to 


be levied in the form of a 10 per cent. duty upon corn as it 
passed out of the mill. 

Italians unfortunately are not financiers, 
Canadians, or Australians, or men of New York, or any people 


any more than 


not governed by a class rich enough to run risks, and educated 
enough to perceive their limitation, but they could not stand 
this. It was clear that S. Sella must go, clear also that the 
agency employed to make him go would be the discontented 
‘the Chamber ealled the Reds. Italian Reds are 
misunderstood in this country. Unfortunately for itself in 
one way, Italy is not really Red—or all who threaten her would 
find a propagan list and unconquerable nation springing at 
798—but she has a large 


section of 


their throats as France sprang in 
party who desire certain very wise things, as, for example, a 
final reform of the administrative system, and certain very 
unwise things, as, for example, an attempt to acquire Venetia 
Germany and France united. 
since Cayour’s death, has by 


and Rome in the teeth of 


This section, always strong 


ithe last election been increased till it numbers, pending the 


last ‘“ ballotage,”’ which involves eighty seats, nearly a moiety 
of the Chamber. This section therefore led the attack, and 
while its lawyer, Boggio, made an onslaught on the Ministerial 
statement of principles,its Mr. Bright,S. Crispi, fiercely attacked 
the Administration itself. The Ministry could not understand 
its position. It was quite prepared to yield to a vote or any 
other expression of the collective wisdom of the Chamber, but 
these attacks by individuals on individuals—was there not 
S. Sella declared himself ‘* wounded’’ by 


or even M. Rouher!—and La Marmora arose and stormed. 
He had unluckily used, but quite, it would appear, in the 
constitutional way, some vague menace about a dissolution. 
S. Crispi repeated this, as Mr. Bright might have done, and 
either really believed, or more probably chose to believe, that it 
implied a coup d'etat, a dismissal as well as a dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber. The General denied this with 
the sort of angry honesty common to men who are misre- 
presented and who are accustomed to give orders, and Crispi 
asked—would not Mr. Bright have asked ?—** Whether an 
[talian Parliament was to be Bismarked.’’ General la Mar- 
mora haughtily retorted, and the Chamber. aggravated with 8. 
Sella’s measures. irritated with the Premier’s want of tact 
and greatly influenced by §. Crispi, turned to the immediate 
it This was not a soothing one. S&S. Sella, 


question before it. 
i | do not quite know, but we rather think 


wisely or unwisely we 
wisely, in order to make the national audit much simpler, 
wants to make the National Bank the Treasury for all strictly 
specie purposes. Unluckily he chose to consider this im- 
mense change a matter of administrative detail to be settled 
by decree, and the Chamber suspected a colossal job, not for 
his benefit. but for that of the Treasury. They therefore 
passed nearly unanimously a resolution that no such decree 
should be operative without a previous vote of the Chamber, 
and as this amounted to a vote of no confidence the Ministry re- 
signed. They applied to the King, it is believed, but not known, 
for permission to dissolve, but the King, though like most kings 
he probably believes in his heart that there are only two 
legitimate authorities, himself and the mass of his people—a 
decree or a plebiscitum—is still thoroughly sensible of the 
advantages of parliamentary government, refused his consent, 
and requested General la Marmora to form another Ministry. 
The General accepted the task, as he would an order to 
organize a new artillery regiment, and in much the same 
Instead of accepting the situation, recognizing the 
immense hold of the so-called Reds over opinion, and drawing 
out of that party the most energetic recruits,—accepting Messrs. 
Forster and Goschen in fact,—he went about searching for ex- 
perienced “administrators.” He is searching for them still, and 
he will no doubt find them, but in finding them he in no degree 
meets the permanent Parliamentary difficulty, the disaccord 
between the general tone of the House and that of his own 
Government. No doubt if he obtains good administrators, 
men, for example, who can devise possible reductions or taxes 
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which will not produce revolts, he may go on, for only great |}ment, but it does not altogether convince our minds, al fail 3 
defects of administration will tempt the Chamber to resist | altogether to convince our consciences. It is not settled to our 
the King’s Government, but if he does not—and probabili- | thinking that the appearance of power is not a reality as mue a as 
ties are against him,—he will only intensify the Parliamen- the power itself, whether there is not something in national force, 


opposition, which will increase till it involves either | independent of the ships and the cannon, and the men and the 





tary ; 7 > ‘ A ’ 
a coup d état, or a concession to the Reds instead of a com- | money which a call on that force puts in motion. Could Mr. 
promise with the Reds—at present still a possibility. Either | Gladstone, for example, having power to hold Neapolitan prisons 

these occurrences would be most injurious to Italy ; ; the | up to execration, morally abstain from using that power?—yet the 


of 
first, as involving the loss of the sympathies of f Libers ul | source of that power was simply his moral prestige. Suppose a 


Europe ; the second, as rende ring a European war ne arly or | merchant to be very rich and to give no hint of his riches, does he 
ql uite inevitable. To avoid both, the one element required in | not lose a force in business which possession of the real cash all the 
Italy is a sp rit of compromise, without which parliamentary while will not of itself regain? A man is very able but habitually 
vovernment cannot long exist, and it is this spirit which | talks nonsense, will he not when attacked have to exert much mor 
General la Marmora, with his ideas of discipline, finds it so | jntellectual strength to get a hearing than he would have been com- 
hard to elicit or to obey. Italy is so fertile in political genius, | pelled toexert had his apacity been always en evidence? We suspect 
and her people are by nature so patient of aught but insult, that fora nation to cease to make itself respected may be as immoral 
that the crisis may end in the formation of a really powerful | as for a man to cease to make his views felt ar nong those with whom 
Cabinet, but if it does without Ricasoli’s intervention the | he deals, that England has, for example, no more right to be silent 
country will have passed successfully through its first great | \yon despotism is gaining ground than John Smith, merchant, 
Parliamentary crisis. has to be silent when swindling is growing the quickest road to 
| wealth. Presti; ge ” influence, and neither State nor man can 
have a right to say, ‘*‘ My moral treasury is always full, and th 





THE » * PRESTIGE. we aig 

THE REFLEX VALUE | fore I will give the world no benefit from it. 
HERE is searcely a problem in aa more difficult than to} It is not, however, with the moral value of prestige that we 
estimate the precise value of prestige. A few years ago! are now concerned, bat with an element in the question which 


politicians held it to be all in all, the one thing which made national | seems to us habitually disregarded. Te ople are always talking as 
action effective without the use of direct force, the one advantage | if the effect of prestige were exclusively external, whereas its 
worth a great risk or a doubtful war. ‘To prove to them that the | internal effect is by much the more important of the two. 
nation was strong was comparatively nothing; they wanted the Supposing even that the opinion of foreigners about our 
nation to be felt to be strong. We may be as powerful as you | strength and readiness to use it did not matter at all—a most in- 
like, they argued, but if we are not seen to be powerful we shall be | correct idea—still our own opinion about it does matter a great 
resisted, even when we are in the right, and if resisted we must | deal. Every time we surrender an influence we surrender also a 
fight, and there will be ten wars for one. ‘Their first idea there- | condition of self-reliance. It may be quite right to surrender it 
fore in foreign, colonial, and even home politics, was ‘‘ to preserve | if ill acquired, or unreal, or exhausting, as it may be quite right 
the prestige of Great Britain,” and it often implied in their mouths for a merchant'to surrender a credit based on bad gains, or manu- 
a preference for high-handed action, even when conciliation would | factured paper, or over developed trading, but if he does it he 
have equally served their turn. Lord Palmerston, though really a} parts with a distinct source of self-confidence, and ought to take 
cautious man, never quite lost that idea to the end of his life, and lin that inevitable result. If we give up defending Turkey we 
there are still politicians who think, and think earnestly, that a } may be right or we may be wrong, but at all events in giving 
sacrifice by this country of any appearance of power is an evil | it up we weaken or destroy our own belief in our capacity to 
not only to this country, but to the world at large. As | defend ‘Turkey, and therefore our capacity for defence. Nations 
long, they say, as England is felt to be at once vigorous | are not permanently self-conceited. On the contrary, self-conéeit, 
and willing to display vigour, the despots and other evil-minded | which is in nations self-reliance misdirected, only springs: up 
persons of the world are kept in some sort of awe, which the mere | when some strong man has repeatedly done what the nation 
existence of latent strength in Great Britain would not inspire. | thought it could not do. France at this moment believes 
Of late years there has been, chiefly among contemplative minds, | jn its heart that it cannot found colonies, but when France was 
a violent recoil against this theory. The taste for realism, so | founding them France did not believe that, but on the contrary 
went mad about schemes like the Mississippi Scheme, the basis of 





marked in painting, literature, and science—odd as the last illus- | 
tration may seem—has extended to politics, and prestige is de- | which was the belief of the country in its power to colonize. Per- 
cided to be unreal. It means, say the new school of thinkers, | haps the best possible illustration of the reflex action of prestige is to 
always one of two things—either an appearance of power which | be found in the recent affair with Bootan. Sir John Lawrence has 
you have not, or a show of power which you really have, but do made a treaty with that State to which no broad exception can be 
not intend to exert. Our prestige on the ocean is of the former | taken except that we have lost prestige. We have 08 our ob- 
kind, our prestige in the East of the latter. We maintain on the jects, but:not recovered our lost guns. ‘* Well,” say the friends of 
ocean claims which are only real provided the British Navy can | political realism, ‘ that is a loss of 200/.; are we to spend a million 
beat the combined navies of the world, an assumption which, | in recovering them?”  ‘ Yes,” say Anglo-Indians who hold the 
once certainly true, is now, since the discovery of steam and the | position English statesmen occupied twenty years ago, “ yes, for 
rise of an immense maritime power across the Atlantic, very much | otherwise the natives will think you unwilling to punish attack when 
more than doubtful. We also maintain claims in Constantinople | punishment involves exertion incommensurate with the loss.” ‘That 
which are only realif we mean to fight whenever Constantinople is argument clearly at best reduces the matter to one of calculation. 
threatened, and judging from Mr. Gladstone's repeated speeches we | Granted that to abstain from securing the guns was to incur soine 
do not now so mean. We could no doubt, if thoroughly determined, | slight contempt, was not that contempt less injurious than the 
throw into the Turkish scale a sword of terrible weight—the positive loss of strength which would have accrued from a great 
fighting power of India—but we do not, unless under very impro- | Joss of money? It might be, and we are even willing to admit 
bable pressure, mean to do it, and are therefore, in plain English, | that as the march must have been through snow, and as snow 
playing a grand political trick. ‘This school abhors tricks, and in | turns Sepoy fingers into thumbs, the expense might ultimately 
its recoil from them would abandon the pursuit of prestige alto- | have justly outweighed every idea about anything so vague as th 

gether, would look chiefly to our interests—that is, to our real result of a political act upon ‘ native opinion,” a subject of which 
instead of our apparent strength, would never threaten except | no human being, native or European, knows or can know any- 
when we intended to strike, would pass over minor insults as thing, “native opinion” being about as much an ascertainable 
matters interfering with business, and would, above all, never wage | quantity as the consensus of humanity on the effect of an indi- 





a war unless a direct pledge, an immense principle, or a very great | vidual battle. But there is the reflex action to be considered 
interest were at stake. Why seem strong at Constantinople? | India is held and ruled by two armies and a limited num- 
Why keep troublesome colonies like Jamaica? Why worry our- ber of European and native gentry of all kinds. All thes 
selves about the effect concession may have on the Oriental, or | persons have always thought it indispensable to British peace 
American, or even the European mind? We are, they say, | in India to show that the British power, when once pro- 
strong, stronger perhaps than the world knows, and anybody | voked into the field, is in small things as well as great irresis- 


who attacks us will find that out, and for the rest let us keep our | tible Consequently they have embarked in every undertaking 
pretensions within reasonable limits, treat as equals with every- | with a conviction that, come what might, Government would push 


body, even Bootan. it through, that nothing short of victory would be accepted, that 
suffer no 


There is much sense and some love of truthfulness in this argu- | they must win, that they could make no compromise, 
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losses, endure no stain, however trifling, on military honour. In | 
a political sense always, and frequently in a positive sense, they 
mus! juer or die. Consequently the army and the governing 
clas igh extremely afraid of the responsibility of commencing 
ny contest, when they had once commenced one became perfectly 
self- reliant and at ease. Whatever the immediate result, the ultimate 
end was certain, or the British Empire in India would cease 
to exist. They hal only to go forward; if beaten they would 


; acatastrophe would 


be supported, if 
could 


lestroyed amply avenged ; 
; 








ation carefulby drawn from a large store of moral (or immor: al) 


be only a check, a retreat something the State never 
endure. They went forward therefore with an aplomb and 
almost inerelib’e. They felt the prestige now so 
leeried, fe »mselvyes the depositaries of irresistible 
power, and dared anything. Under all circumstances they 
thought of the Empire, for the Empire, believing its own pres- 
tige involved in theirs, was certain to think of them. Lieutenants | 
Agnew and Anderson told Moolraj when he menaced their lives 


I 
> his ruin, and so went on 


borne through the | 


that killing them was certain to involv 
confident, and by and their coffins wer 
breached walls of Moolraj’s city, and an inscription told how the 


Mr. Eden, on 


hy 
ye 


Sikh monarchy had been piled above their graves. 


questions, The simpler ones are the deeper.” It is curious, too, 
that the greatest of the true modern poets, especially Goethe, 

whatever he may have believed as a part of his spiritual croed if 
he had one,—battled stoutly, as an artist, for a personal spirit of 
evil, and alw ays spoke of his Mephistopheles not as an iny ntion 
of his own imagination, but as a piece of accurate spiritual deline- 
; expe- 
rience, The truth of art at least required a Devil, Goethe thought, 
and a Devil who changed his manners and forms of temptation with 
the tone of the society he sought to corrupt and destroy, and hence 
the great ‘‘ ironic” figure in Faust of the master spirit, whose life 
consists in negation,—*“ Ich hin der Geist der 
function it is to be always sounding the shallowness—touching the 
selfish bottom—of every vein of apparently disinterested feeling, 
exposing the animal coarseness of every mood of apparently pure 
sentiment, the mean and noisy vulgarity of all apparently good- 
fellowship, the covert blasphemy in religious thought, the utter hope- 
| lessness and imbecility in all noble effort. Other 


stets verneint,”—whoge 


great poets, later at 
least, if not more truly modern in the structure of their minds, than 
Goethe, have felt the same artistic necessity laid upon them of 
identifying the thread of evil which runs through all moder 


the contrary, feeling keenly that though the State might avenge | practice and speculation, and attributing to it a sort of provisional 


ould y dislike spending | 


realism excessively 
Lita State duty to avoid a sacri- 


under its new 
deemiec 


him, it w 








} . 
| creased of late years, 


| of 


many lives to avenge one, 

fice which would ‘produce war, and so ceded part of Assam. 
That was weak, but the weakness was the result of the loss of the | 
Imperial prestige not in Bootan, where it never existed, but 
among British office where it did exist. The treaty now | 
under disenssion does not give up any reality, on the | 
contrary, the real objects are secured, but it shows that the| 
Government is not prepared to exert its whole strength to 


with its own soldiers. 
ae to avoid risks which may 


secure its military prestige 
the will either be com 


endanger its honour 


army 
will become pr 
something for which an Empire will 


or 


as being at all events 


D 


honour, 


not incur expense. 
a serious loss of effective power, a loss not among natives, which 
is say x, but among those who control those natives, which is at 


least 7°. A nong natives that the British Govern- 


general belief a 


Consequently | 


» tanto less sensitive to that | 


ment was weak might produce anattack, but a similar general belief | 


-essful, 
action of prestige is 


in the army would make that attack suc a much more im- 
in 
to a belief in 


set right, the 


reflex 


as the decay 


portant matter. The 
external action 
his cowardic 





, of courage in a man is 


e among his friends. The latter can be 


fact to its | 


former destroys the possibility of action on which the reparation 
| of the close mingling of good and evil in our own day, and from 


depends. 


-; highest 
has been, 


THE DEVIL. 
and intensest moral feeling of almost every age 


and partly remains, passionately attached to that 





‘the growing moral confusion between the 


militant conception of good which seems absolutely to crave a 
distinct personality in the spiritual evil with which it contends, in 
order to call forth the full resisting power of the human con-! 
science. ‘The belief in a personal spirit of evil, so ridiculous to the 
men of science of the day, so difficult even to the theologians, 
finds stronger and more earnest advocates among some of those 
who have the fullest sympathy with the Geepent currents of 
modern thought, than among those more textual and orthodox 


of this belief 
yet ke ‘p 


] 


he admitting dctmeune 


New Testament, 


who — 
C arly in the 


critics of the Bible 


in the Old and still more ¢ 








it as much as they can in the | vckground. Mr. Maurice, in 2 book 
just published (to which we shall presently refer more at length), 
on The Conflict o ul Evil in Our Day,* shows a belief ina! 
personal spirit of less profound than his belief in 
the God who i strong on and even the late Mr 
Robertson, who mor ixiously the tendencies of 
modern culture Maurice, but whose whole concep- 
tion of spiritual ulway warlike one, says on th 
ibject:—‘‘ Our salvation does not depend on our having right 
notions about the Devil, but f elings about God. And if 
you hate evil you are on God’s si whether there be a personal 
evil principle or not. J myse/f believe there is, but not so unques- 
tionably as to be able to say I think it a matter of clear revelation. 
he Bible ¢ s reveal God, and except with a belief in God thet 
will and can be no goodness. But I can conceive intense Hiren 
of wrong with great uncertainty whether there be a Devil or not. 
Indeed many persons who believe in a Devil are worse instead of 


since they throw the responsibility of thei 


Do not torment yourselves with such 


better for their belief, 


acts off themselves on him. 





* Sm Elder, and Co: 


personality. But it is especially remarkable that the sense of close 
and almost inextricable affinity between good and evil has in- 
and that the latest and greatest thinkers in 
pourtraying devilish temptations addressed to the highest kinds 
propose the doubt whether they are at bottom pure 
evil after all; whether the conflict thus represented is not the 
conflict between the tender conscience and the world,—the over- 
of course exaggerating the wickedness of the 


mind, 


tender conscience 
world. They question whether it is really the world which is so 
bad or the human conscience which is so scrupulous :— 
" “What we all love is good touched up with evil, 
Religion’s self must have a spice of Devil.” 


And plunged in still profounder waves of doubt,a modern poet and 


In either case indifference to prestige produces | thinker suggests :— 





“ The Devil oft the 
But God can act 


Holy Scripture ween 


» De »vil when he chooses 





In the volume to which we have referred Mr. Seales avails 
himself of this growing tendency to emphasize the difficulty of 
discriminating good from evil, taking his occasion from that 
rhetorical discourse of the Bishop of Oxford's on the manifesta- 
tion of “the great Anti-Christ” expected by his Lordship, on 
which we commented some months ago,* Mr. Maurice follows the 
opposite line of thought to our own, and argues from the very fact 


and 


, that the Bishop of 
Oxford is right in looking for a great spiritus ve crisis near at hand, 
in which the evil shall come more and more into direct and abso- 
lute antagonism with the good by which it is 
diluted and held back from manifesting its natural consequences. 
In short we may describe this eloquent and impressive little book 
of Mr. t 


Maurice’s as a sort of exposition how very orthodox the 
Devil can be how impossible it 
is to tell, by the mere 


is the n tural expressi m of a 
(not 
tf evil under th 


now obscured and 


when he chooses in his creed, and 
outward form of any religious opinion, 
faith in God, or the 
entional, but involuntary) 


» form of a profes- 


whether it 
int 


thodox disguise 


OT a 8ac vifice made to the spirit 


appropri: ite oF 





sion of faithin God. We need not say to anybody who knows 
Mr. Maurice’s writings that he charges himself with the tendency 
to the latter kind of heresy far more freely than any of his neigh- 
bours, and appeals to Gol to preserve him from this sort of ortho- 
doxy, into which he believes that, without God's defen human 
nature, by grace of the Devil, is a gravitating. We are 
not going to discuss now any of the questions of faith raised by 
Mr. Maurice. All we want to notice here is the curiously earnest 

lief—should it be called belief? certainly it is not trust,—in a 

‘rsonal evil principle which this book, representing no doubt a 

hool of thought, throughout exhibits. Mr. Maurice evidently 

yds that the evil root to which much orthodoxy, and that, too, 
not inconsistent with true piety, may be traced, is almost 
inconceivable without a diabolic subtlety at the bottom of it. 
i yids that when St. Paul ‘‘ verily thought within himself that 
he ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus ol 
Nazareth,” and avowed that in spite of his persecutions he had 
‘a conscience void of offence before God,” he was not the 


ud of Christ, and that his con- 
as truly a turning of his heart 
had been conscious that 


Anti-Christ inst 
version was, not quite but almost, 
evil to 


; a: ° 
less Worsalpping 


from an a good being as if he 
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his Jewish dream of an ambitious and conquering Messiah was a | 


bad dream, and not a good one. The conscicnee in such a case 
may be ‘ void of offence,” 
has poisoned the conscience. In like manner Mr. Maurice asks 


us to believe that the moral confusions which many highly earnest 


persons, whether orthodox or heterodox, entertain as to the true 


nature and work of the Christ they worship, may be as traly 
due to an evil dream of their own as was St. Paul’s zeal for 
a persecuting Jewish Messiah when he consented to Stephen's 
martyrdom. And Mr. Maurice explains this confusion in the 
human conscience by assuming an evil being who is always 
struggling with God's influence in our icarts, who no sooner sees a 
new and diviner personal faith than he breaks it up into opinionative 


} 


dogmas that divide and destroy instead of reconciling and saving, 


but who is not the less doomed to contribute, in spite of himself, 


but it is because some evil principle | 


really living, and praised De la Croix for delineating him in his 





midnight ride with Faust as mounted on a mere skeleton horse, 
that moves with no living motion, but only by the evil will of the 


rider, and the rider himself as offering no resistance to the tempest 


| roaring around them, but sitting the image of cynical negative ease, 


othe more perfect establishment of God’s kingdom. This appears to 


Mr. Maurice the true explanation at once of the great temporary con- 
fusion, and of the absolute antagonism, between good and evil. ‘The 
mfusion is due to the subtlety of an agency greater than our dis- 
cerning and discriminating power,—the true and inherent anta- 
nisin to the persona! hatred felt by the evil principle, and from 
by God openly to manifest itself, for God 


ud the essence of God’s nature, which is Good. 


time to time compell 
his is a new and rather original aspect to give to the discus- 
Hitherto 

the argument in its favour has usually been rested on the evidence 


ion concerning the personality of the evil principle. 


for t e 
heart of man. 
zest given to sin by t 


xistence of evil motives unalloyed with any good in the 
Cruelty, for instance, for the sake of cruelty, the 


he mere fact of its sinfulness, have been cited 


} 


to prove that there must be some malignant personality external to 
man, since the appetites, passions, and impulses of ordinary human 


nature have been all shown by Bishop Butler and other great 


moral naturalists to contain no trace of any desire not in its origin, 


and within its proper limits, innocent, wholesome, and intended 


to ansW 


x some wise purpose, though capable of course of cruel 





perversions. ‘This has been usually thought to prove the absence 
of any evil principle, properly so called, in human nature, and to 
show that moral evil consists in the disorder of human nature, not 
in any power foreign to human nature, and so has no doubt con- 
tributed much to weaken the once universal belief in a Devil. Mr. 
Mauri Butler, draws the 


opp ite ¢ melusion. 


however, though he agrees with 
Disorder alone might only show that human 
wills are weak, but what of this tendency to find a deep spiritual 
apology for disorder, to find excuses for it in the very words in 
which the great princip!esof order are revealed ?—this tendency, for 
example, to undermine radically the very faith in God, and leave 
in place of it expedients for appeasing Him as an evil to be 
dreaded, instead of surrendering to Him as the only infinite good ? 
—what of this tendency to substitute for the faith in Christ faith 
in the efficacy of our own faith, and so set up a right of our own 
about which we may wrangle, instead of a trust which leaves 
everything to Him? What of this inclination to talk of 
free thought as if, being really free, it could lead us away 
from the author of freedom,—to talk of free conscience as if 
it involved a freedom from obligation instead of freedom to dis- 
tharge your obligations? In all these confusions Mr. Maurice 
finds the traces of a spiritual subtlety capable of blinding our eyes 
with the very instrument intended to couch them and yet with an 


art that leaves on the victim the impression that he /as been 
couc!ied,—which he does not hesitate to trace to evil purpose 
and ( vil design. 

Yet after reading all which Mr. Maurice puts, and puts very 
on this subject, and admitting that it does correspond 





th our own experience, and with the language of Christ him- 
self, the most, probably, that candid and conscientious thinkers 
will be able to say on the subject,—certainly the most which we 
could honestly say,—is pretty nearly what Mr. Robertson said,— 
that if we must have a theory of evil at all, this corresponds as 
nearly as any other to the facts of our inward life, that 
it represents at least the attitude of strong personal resist- 
ance in which we are always obliged to stand to the evil 


suggestions which so often throng into the heart, but that 


at most it is an uncertain account of a matter on which 
we have no occasion to make up our minds at all further than to 
determine our own attitude in relation to evil. If there be a Devil, 
we are not called upon to trust but to resist him, and so long as 
we resist—and resist with that strong purpose which personal 
conflict excites—it is of no consequence to us, human or divine, 
whether it bean It or a Him against whom we fight the battle of 
If there be a Devil, he is not the source of life but of 

Goethe makes his Mephistopheles abhor all that is 


the spirit. 


lestruction. 





while Faust’s hair streams in the wind and his attitude betrays excite- 
ment and horror in every limb. And this no doubt is the true con- 
ception. If the cold thoughts which startle us all with the notions 
that virtue is a dream, and man a mere creation of dark or bright 
necessity, as the case may be, that when you have repeated the 
creed that sugar is sweet and ginger hot in the mouth you have 
almost exhausted the secret of human motives,—if such thoughts 
really come from a preternatural source at all, they require no 
more resistance and no other mode of dealing with them, than they 
would if they originated in our own nature. They are tempters to 





us, whether they come from a great Tempter or not, and it cannot 


be a matter of any spiritual moment to make up one’s mind on a 
subject on which there is peculiar difficulty in making up one’s 
mind at all. All questions of spiritual origin have a special 
difficulty for the present generation at least, and if we can 
honestly and heartily believe in God and adopt Christ's law 
of thought towards all evil, it 
any more, and go into diabolical 


surely is not our affair to do 
netaphysics for the sake of 
whole difference it makes 


béing able to say—for that is th 


to us--I believe or I disbelieve in the personality of the Devil. 
If ever there were a question on which it is legitimate to wait 
patiently for a solution, that of the nature of the evil principle 


If indeed wee mula do any good for the Devil. on cl arly 


is one. 
ascertaining his existence, the case would be altered. But pro- 
bably we have quite enough conversions on our hans, in relation 
to mixed good and evil at home and mixed good and evil abroad, 
without attacking pure evil anywhere. Indeed if a pure evil 
Being there be, the prospect of converting Him would be the pen- 
dant to Archimedes’ prospect of moving the earth: there would 


be a capital chance of it, if you could once get a point le him 


from which to begin. 

As a mere spiritual theory we have never been able to assent to 
any of the arguments either for or against Satan as conclusive. 
Chat Christ used personal language of the Devilis clear, but then 
he called Peter himself a Satan, when he deprecated with excusable 
eagerness the shameful death predicted for Himself by our Lord. 
Che account of the temptation is transparently an account of evil 
thoughts crossing our Lord’s imagination, offering themselves for 
When He Says, ‘“* ] saw 


Satan like lightning fall from heaven,” on occasion of the return 


Ilis acceptance, and summarily rejected. 





of his discipl s from their successful mission,—He probably referred 
to the picture in the book of Job of Satan accusing man to God 
of a weakness that would yield to the first temptation, and saw in 
That the feeling of 


personal resistance to the spirit of evil represented to our Lord the 


vision the final discomfiture of such accusers. 


truest view of it, is clear; and we think it of infinite importance 
to hold by that feeling ;—but that would be the whole result to us 
even of knowing, if we could know, that the spirit of evil is 


person, and more than a force to be resisted. That Christ him- 


self, in His human nature, held this view, we do not dou!t; but 
certainly He never revealed it as a truth to be grasped by us, or as 
one of inestimable value to human nature, as He did God's l’ather- 
hood and His own eternal union with the Father. Indeed Lis own 
language is hesitating. Sometimes He calls the spirit of evil ‘ the 
prince of this world,’ sometimes, as we have seen, He applies the 
title of tempter to any human agency which is made the instru- 
ment of temptation, bat after all, ‘* Deliver us from evil” rather 
than ‘“‘from the Devil” is the language that most accurately 
expresses his thought jv prayer. It is evident that Christ’s lan- 
guage on the Devil is no more part of his revelation than His lan- 
guage concerning the causes of fevers, epilepsy, and madness, 
which always accepted the popular belief in the theory of posses- 
sion. Unless we feel ourselves bound—as textualists do in word, 
thought —to accept His language on the 


but noi, we imagine, it 
one subject as definitive, we cannot do so on the other, except so 
far as it shows us the true spiritual attitude of a perfect mind 
towards evil flashes of suggestion. 

And if this ground of intellectual evidence fails to be convinc- 
ing, still more evidently do all others. There is none of that wvity 
of plan about evil which there is about good,—on the contrary, ‘ ll 
evil is discordant, and points, if anywhere, to discordant sources in 
the spiritual world. ‘There may be a powerful reason for believing 
in Devils, but scarcely any in one single Devil. The reign of evil 
has no mark of a single presiding will. As in human society 
there are certainly many tempters, not one,—so in our spiritual 
life, if there be any punctures received from outside our own per- 
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sonality at all, there is no more reason to refer them to one 
than to many assailants. The concurrence of divine purposes 
visible in the good of the universe points clearly to one fountain 
of good, but there is no such concurrence pointing to one fountain 
of evil. 

On the whole, though we see no reason why those apparently 
causeless incursions of evil thoughts to which all men are liable, and 
which all men are able with God's help to resist, should not be 
sometimes due to disembolied, just as like incursions, the origin of 
which we know, and hear, or see, are clearly due to embodied, 
spirits, namely, our fellow men, — there is no sufficient reason 
for saying it is so, and no sufficient reason for making up 
our minds about it at all. The ‘‘shicld of faith” wherewith 
St. Paul says we are able ‘*‘ to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked,” is just as useful whether the wickedness originate with 
visible or invisible foes, and whether those invisible foes be foes 
personally distinct from ourselves, or only other forms of our own 
personality. 

There seems to us to be no more necessary qualification for a theo- 
logian of the present day than the courage to decide what problems 
it is essential for his own spiritual life to solve, and what it is need- 
less to solve. ‘That evil is personal—directly our wills yield to it, 
we know, and that the only refuge from it, the divine power which 
can alone deliver us, is personal, we also know. But that evil is 
personal before we absorb it into our own wills we do not know, 


though we know we should bear ourselves towards it exactly as if 


it were; nor does it seem to us even desirable to plunge our 
plummet further than this into the metaphysics of the Devil. 
Science, by giving peculiar sharpness and fixity to physical pheno- 
mena, has made moral phenomena seem even so much more uncer- 
tain than they really are, that it is by no means desirable to press 
inferences from them which they are not fully competent to bear. 
Still the @ priori arguments against the possible existence of a 
Devil, and in favour of his immediate destruction by God if he 
existed, would go a good deal further than those who urge them 
suppose, and involve, in all probability, the non-existence or im- 
mediate destruction of numberless tempters, not invisible, and 
whose reality is not by any means open to doubt. In fine, we 
concur heartily in renouncing the Devil—whatever or whoever he 
may be—and all his works, for that is only renouncing evil, which 
we have to do every day of our lives. But as to acknowlecying even 
his personality,—is not that almost too much like embodying him 
in our creed which would be a mistake even if he exists? Intel- 
lectually to ignore, morally to resist, him or it, as the case may 
be,—is uot that the highest attainable attitude of the Christian 
mind towards evil ? 


THE FITZ-GERALDS. 

*.* Our attention has been kindly called to some inaccuracies in 
our second paper on the Fitz-Geralds, into which we were led by 
following the common chronology of events. Mr. Gairduer, in his 
valuable preface to the second volume of the Letters of Henry 
VIJ., published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
supplies the true dates. It appears from the first volume of those 
letters that the King did, in 1486, send John Eustace to desire 
Kildare’s advice upon the government of Ireland, and require his 
presence in England before the Ist of August; but the auswer of 
the Earl excusing his stay in Ireland, and the letters of the lords 
supporting this excuse, belong to a later period. It was on the 
28th of July, 1490, that the King wrote another letter summoning 
Kildare to England, which the Earl answered more than ten 
months after by showing that the lords of Ireland could not 
dispense with his presence. ‘This date has been ascertained 
‘by reference to a document in the Patent Rolls, which shows 
that on the 29th of July, 5th Henry VIL, a pardon was granted 
to the Kari for infringement of the statutes with regard to liveries 
and retinues, and that it was made conditional on his coming to 
England within ten months. ‘Thus it appears that he allowed the 
prescribed time to expire, and then wrote to excuse himself. He 
wrote, and fiften great lords of the Irish Council wrote, to the 
same effect. Even the Italian Archbishop of Armagh, who had 
disclaimed taking part in the Simnel rebellion, on this occasion 
supported the Lord Deputy; while the Earl of Desmond, and 
Piers Butler, Lord Roche, and Lord Courcy declared that there 
would be no peace in Ireland if Kildare were removed. He 
remained accordingly.” It should also have been mentioned that on 
Kildare incurring the suspicion of the King in 1493, he sent over 
some of his servants to England, who were arrested and thrown 
into prison. ‘*He then wrote to the Earl of Ormonde, the 
Queen’s Chamberlain, desiring to know the cause of the King’s 


mistrust,” and vindicating himself against the accusation of 
‘‘ favouring the French lad.” But although he was supported by 
the Irish lords in his vindication he was removed from the Lord- 
Deputyship, and the Archbishop of Dublin appointed in his stead, 
On the 30th of March, 1493, a pardon was granted to him, at the 
request of many spiritual and temporal lords of Ireland, on condition 
| of his sending his eldest son to England as a hostage, and on the 
| 22nd of June this pardon was renewed. ‘The Archbishop was soon 
replaced as Deputy by Viscount Gormanston and went to England, 
followed by Kildare. Then the King resolved to appoint Poymings 
Deputy under his second son Henry, the nominal Lord- Lieutenant, 
and Kildare was sent back to Ireland along with Poynings. Mr. 
| Gairdner, it may be added, takes rather a less unfavourable view 
of Kildare’s conduct than the usual one, and thinks that (setting 
aside his Yorkist partialities) he was less factious than others of 
the Irish lords. 








MINOR MORALS IN THE UNITED SLATES. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, December 15, 1865. 
An incident noticed in the London papers which have just 
arrived is suggestive of a striking difference of manners (for it is 
somewhat more than fashion) between the two countries in regard 
to the appearance of women in public places. I mean the dis- 
pleasure shown at the Strand 'Theatre at the very unusual lowness 
of the dress of a young woman who sat in the stalls, and whose 
appearance and conduct is spoken of as perfectly moJest and 
proper. ‘The objection was, not that she appeared in (or rather 
out of) the very limited quantity of gown (at the top) which is 
somewhat singularly called full dress, but that she passed the 
extremest boundary which has been fixed in this matter, I do not 
know how, I cannot conjecture by what authority. ‘The offender 
left the theatre, we are told, in consequence of a remonstrance 
from the gallery, and amid the grim displeasure of the stalls and 
boxes. Now such an occurrence as this would be next to impos- 
sible here, for with us no woman, except of that abandoned class 
who are rigidly excluded from our theatres, would think of going 
to the theatre in full evening dress. They would almost 
as soon think of going to church in that condition. I have been 
a great theatre-goer, and was last evening at Wallack’s, our most 
fashionable —indeed, our only fashionable theatre —where there was. 
a crowded house ; and in all my life [never saw, that I remember, 
a lady at the theatre in a ‘“ low-necked dress.” Not that women 
here are at all squeamish about this matter in itself. Indeed, it 
has sometimes seemed to me at balls and parties, and even at less 
formal gatherings, that the fair rivals sought to outstrip each 
other in this as in all other points of the toilet. But it is only in 
private, and when surrounded by their own set, that they do this- 
‘They shrink from appearing in full dress, however moderate its 
so-called fulness, in a stall, or in the open boxes of a theatre, 
or at the dinner table of a hotel, which is open to the public, 
and where they may be in close proximity to entire strangers 
of whom they know only that they can afford to pay for 
their seats or their dinners. The distinction made in this 
respect is very marked at the opera, to which ladies do go. 
in full dress, and from the opera to parties. But they never 
go in full dress unless they have a private box. In the stalls, the 
parquet, or the first tier of boxes, where single seats are sold, they 
appear in elegant demi-toilette, often wearing bonnets of incompre- 
hensible structure and wonderful to behold. And this is not a 
matter of “set” or fashion. ‘The same woman will be at the opera 
on one evening in full dress in a private box, and if she does not 
own a box, at the next performance in the stalls or the parquet, 
with arms, shoulders, and head all covered. A lady whom I knew 
had rather an unpleasant experience in an attempt some yearsago 
to disregard this tacit understanding among the sex in regard to 
dinner dress at hotels. She belonged to an ultra-fashionable set, 
and having married a South Carolina planter, soon adopted what 
we call ‘ plantation manners,” and affected no little scorn of simple- 
She was at Newport, 





| mannered, reserved New England folk. 
| our great sea-side watering place, and having just returned from 


One evening at the tea- 


| Europe, took great airs upon herself. 
, table a gentleman sat down near her and the butter-plate before: 
| him happening to have no butter-knife by it at the moment, he, 
instead of calling the waiter and waiting for one to be brought, 
jused his own perfectly fresh bright knife to take a bit of butter. 
He was a man of culture and social standing, but a Yankee, and 
| one whose social pretension she wished to flout. She seized the 
| opportunity, and calling a waiter, said in an elaborately subdued, 
| but decided, tone, “* Take away that butter. That gentleman has 
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had his knife in it.” He took no notice of the remark, which 
drew all eyes upon him and upon the lady, but by and bye she 
stretched out her hand, and took from the plate some chipped 
dried beef, which stood between her and her victim. This was 
well enough, of course; but he turned at once, and calling a waiter 
said, only as if he were asking for more tea, ‘Take away that 
dried beef, this lady has had her fingers in it.” In this encounter, 
such as it was, he was thought to bave had the best of it, and she 
did not forgive or forget. So a few days afterwards (I 


should have mentioned that there was the slightest possi- 
ble acquaintance between them) they being at dinner, 


she, conspicuous in the full dress she had adopted since her 
tour to Europe, and which was so very ‘ full” that it would 
have attracted attention under any circumstances, took one from 
a dish of fresh figs before her, and putting it on a plate, handed 
it to him with an expression of complaisance, but saying in a tone 
of unmistakeable significance, which could be heard all around 
her, ‘‘ A fig for you, Sir.” He accepted it graciously, and taking 
in his turn a leaf from the garniture of the dish, offered it to her, 
with ‘‘ A fig-leaf for you, madam.” She fled the table, and kept 
her room until her intended victim left the hotel. It was generally 
agreed that he had done what a gentleman would shrink from 
doing ; but the provocation was such that he was held guiltless of 
offence, and applauded for his wit ; and nobody, except perhaps a 
few of her slaveholding friends, pitied her. This is the last instance 
that I know of, of a lady’s appearance in full dress at a public 
table. But 1 am told that within the last three or four years it is 
coming more in fashion among the ‘ fastest” sets at the height 
of the season at Saratoga, and one or two others of our gayest 
watering-places. 

A knowledge of affairs in this country may be conveyed to 
readers in England as well, perhaps, by the correction of erroneous 
statements made there with an air of authority as by independent 
accounts of what is going on here. It is for tis reason chiefly, I 
might almost say for this reason only, that I have noticed a very 
few of the multitudinous misrepresentations of us and our affairs 
that I have encountered in British books and periodicals. I came 
across several at one sitting yesterday, some of which were fine 
examples of the degree of ignorance and the indifference to know- 
ledge of the United States on the part of those who undertake to 
instruct you on that subject. The Edinburgh Review for October 
opens with an article upon what it styles “American Psychomancy,” 
but which is nothing more nor less than that childish folly, spirit- 
rapping and its concomitants, with this paragraph :— 


“About midway between New York and Albany, on the eastern bank 
of the Hudson river, stands the pleasant town of Poughkeepsie, contain- 
ing a population of nearly twenty thousand souls. A quarter of a century 
ago the site was occupied by a few miserable cottages and farmsteads, 
and a solitary building for public worship. It now includes many hand- 
some rectangular streets, sixteen churches, four banks, various large 
factories, an endowed collegiate school for boys, a corresponding academy 
for girls, and the Pantheon of Progress.” 


Now here is a distinct statement made about a physical fact, 
correct information as to which is easily accessible; and it is made 
too, not by an irresponsible penny-a-liner, or a man who writes a 
leading article at night which must be published on the morrow, 
but by a quarterly reviewer, who makes it the starting point of a 
grave discussion, and who should certainly have taken a little care 
not to assert what he did not know to be true. And what is the 
truth? Itis that (as may be seen by Morse’s Gazetteer, published 
in London, 1798), more than three-quarters of a century ago, in 
1789, Poughkeepsie (the name is a corruption of Apo-keep-sing, 
meaning a pleasant harbour) was a village of 2,529 inhabitants, 
having then two churches, one of them Episcopalian (as the Church 
of England is called here), the existence of which is a sure itdica- 
tion in this country of the higher forms of social and intellectual cul- 
ture. In 1820, forty-five years‘ago, this place, the site of which, 
according to the Edinburyh reviewer, was twenty-five years ago 
occupied by a few miserable cottages and farmsteads, had 5,726 
inhabitants, 1,448 children in its schools, 9 flour mills, 30 full- 
ing mills, 5 cotton and woollen factories, 5 churches, an academy, 
and a Lancastrian school. It was the county town, too, of 
the richest rural county in the State—Duchess—and of course 
contained the county buildings, which were substantial stone 
structures, and the county bank. In 1840, just the reviewer's 
quarter of a century ago, the place had 10,000 inhabitants, with 
more than a corresponding increase of prosperity and importance ; 
and for this reason. ‘The township and the country round are filled 
with the rich farms and the large county seats of men of heredi- 


up in such a style as to delight and surprise (as I know) visitors 
from Europe who belong to those classes whose habits of life make 
them the most exacting critics in such matters. And in fact this 
“* site of a few miserable cottages and farmsteads ” was, “‘ a quarter 
of acentury ago, as it is now, the place where, if at all, might be 
found such elegant and highly cultivated do-nothings as the 
Parapets in Marian Rooke. Now all this is of comparatively 
little moment or interest, except as data from which to 
infer the trustworthiness of a reviewer, the object of whose 
paper is to show that, in the words which he adopts from some 
crazy or crafty spiritualist, who lives, like Simon Magus, upon 
his shallow pretensions to sorcery, ‘“‘half the members of 
Congress and the State Legislatures as well as half the 
scientific and literary men of America, are spiritualists.” Putting 
his condemnation in the form of commiseration, he exclaims, 
‘*Well may the sober in the States stand aghast at such pro- 
fessions and practices as these, and despond for the future of their 
country.” A YANKEE. 





“ ECCE HOMO.” 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”} 


Srr,—The perfect candour and cordiality of your review of Ecce 
Homo emboldens me to ask you to reconsider part of it. From 
your critical opinion I should not appeal, indeed it is so favourable 
that I should have no interest in appealing from it. But you have 
misconceived my plan, and I am seriously afraid that the miscon- 
ception may spread to those whom your paper influences. 

I endeavoured in my preface to describe the state of mind in 
which I undertook my task. I said that the character and objects 
of Christ were at that time altogether incomprehensible to me, and 
that I wished to try whether an independent investigation would 
relieve my perplexity. Perhaps I did not distinctly enough state 
that Ecce Homo is not a book written after the investigation was 
completed, but the investigation itself. 

The Life of Christ is partly easy to understand and partly diffi- 
cult. ‘This being so, what would a man do who wished to study it 
methodically ? Naturally he would take the easy part first. He 
would collect, arrange, and carefully consider all the facts which 
are simple, and until he had done this he would carefully avoid all 
those parts of his subject which are obscure, and which cannot 
be explained without making bold hypotheses. By this course he 
would limit the problem, and in the meanwhile arrive at a pro- 
bable opinion concerning the veracity of the documents, and con- 
cerning the characteristics, both intellectual and moral, of the 
person whose high pretensions he wished to investigate. 

This is what I have done. I have postponed altogether the 
hardest questions connected with Christ, as questions which cannot 
properly be discussed until a considerable quantity of evidence has 
been gathered about his character and views. If this evidence 
when collected had appeared to be altogether conflicting and incon- 
sistent, I should have been saved the trouble of proceeding any 
further ; I should have said Christ isa myth. If it had been con- 
sistent, and had disclosed to me a person of mean or ambitious 
aims, I should have said Christ is a deceiver. Again, if it had 
exhibited a person of weak understanding and strong impulsive 
sensibility, I should have said Christ is a bewildered enthusiast. 

In all these cases you perceive my method would have saved 
me a great deal of trouble. As it is, I certainly feel bound to go 
on, though, as I say in my preface, my progress will necessarily 
I ain much engaged, and have little time for theological 
study. But pray do not suppose that postponing questions is only 
another name for evading them. I think I have gained much by 
this postponement. I have now a very definite notion of Christ’s 
character and that of his followers. I shall be able to judge how 
far he was likely to deceive himself or them. It is possible I may 
have put others, who can command more time than I, in a con- 
dition to take up the subject where for the present I leave it. 

You say my picture suffers by my method. But Ecce Homo 
is not a picture; it is the very opposite of a picture; it is an 
analysis. It may be, you will answer that the title suggests a 
picture. ‘This may perhaps be true, and if so it is no doubt a 
fault, but a fault in the title, not in the book. For titles are put 
to books, not books to titles.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tae Avutnor or “ Ecce Homo.” 


be slow. 


[Our criticism was perhaps written under some slight mis- 
understanding as to what the author really intended his book to 
be. But we did not mean so much to complain that Ecce Homo is 
not a picture of Christ, as that the analysis, on which the author 





tary wealth and culture, whose places are on such ascale and kept 





lays so much stress, of the leading aim of Christ—the intention 
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to fill his followers with a certain ‘enthusiasm of humanity ’—is 
not a true one. It would, we imagine, be much truer to say that 
he intended to fill them with the ‘ enthusiasm of divinity,’ and 
leave humanity to profit by that, as it naturally would. But the 
whole idea of ‘enthusiasm’ strikes us as a film of misconception 
drawn over the truth.— Ep. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 


——_ > — 
LES ETATS-UNIS PENDANT LA GUERKE.* 
Ir is a curious, to an Englishman an unpleasantly suggestive, fact 
that the best work ever written on America should have had a 
Frenchman for its author. Upon the absolute merits of De 
‘Tocqueville as a political observer opinions may differ, but there 
can be no question that on the whole his work is the ablest and 
most exhaustive which has yet been published concerning America. 
Asarule, French treatises on American affairs have been infinitely 
fairer and more impartial than those which have proceeded from 
English authors. Yet it is very hard to conceive at first how 
this should be the case. We all know by experience how difficult, 
if not impossible, it is for a Frenchman really to understand English 
character, or institutions, or politics; and it is not easy to see 
how the mere fact of crossing the Atlantic should give a 
Frenchman an appreciation of the Anglo-Saxon nature of which 
he is utterly devoid in the Old World of Europe. There is a 
story told of Kant, that his death-bed he said :—‘ No- 
body can explain my philosophy except Hegel, and he cannot 
In much the same way we should say that 


on 


understand it.” 
nobody but Englishmen can explain America, and that they 
cannot understand it. If English writers about the model Repub- 
lic could ever realize the simple fact that Americans are English- 
men, with all our national virtues and vices, strength and weakness, 
energies and failings, differing from us only in the different con- 
ditions of their lives, they would be able to understand America in 
a way no foreigner, or certainly no Frenchman, can ever hope to 
do. As, however, no amount of experience or observation ever seems 
able to persuade Evglishmen of this patent fact, they never can 
give any estimate of America which does not err on one side or 
Owing to this fact French writers on American 
They do not 


the other. 
subjects have a great advantage over English ones. 
see as much as the latter, but what they do sec they see in its 
natural light. The minor differences of customs and manners 
which strike Englishmen so much are not perceptible to foreign 
observers. To a writer like Mr, Russell, or Mr. Sala, or even 
Mr. Trollope, it seems a serious matter that an English-speaking 
man should say “I guess” instead of [I expect,” or should pro- 
nounce *‘do” ‘* du,” or should wear white-kid gloves in the day-time, 
or should commit any other of the solecisms whose commission in 
England would argue a certain want of knowledge of the habits of 
genteel society. To a Frenchman these sortof criticisms, with which 
the works of English tourists are filled, never suggest themselves. 
His very ignorance of English habits of thought and _ society 
preserve him from the fatal error of attaching undue importance 
to incidental features in American life which have nothing to do 
with its real essence and character. 

M. Laugel is in many respects a very favourable specimen of a 
French tourist. Connected, we believe, with America by family 
relations, and intimately acquainted with our English language, and 
life, and literature, he united to a very great extent the opposite 
advantages of a French and an English observer, Having resided 
for some time in America in the closing year of the war, he has 


published a series of recollections of his ‘Transatlantic expe- 
riences, which are well worth the study of anybody who 
wishes to understand the real aspect of that great country. 


Like most educated French Liberals, M. Laugel was throughout 
the war a strung supporter of the Northern cause. Several of 
the chapters of his book were published in the Levue des Deux 
Mondes at different periods during the last three years, and to re- 
read these now is to an Englishman curious enough. At the very 
time when our own public writers ridiculed and laughed at the notion 
that the North could possibly defeat the South, or that the Union 
could ever be restored, this French essayist treated the triumph 
of the Federals, the restoration of the Union, the present out-turn 
in fact of the war, as a matter of certainty; and this not because 


he had any superior channel of information, not because he was | 


an impassioned partizan, but because he was cool enough to look 
facts in the face, and because, we are afraid we must add, he had 


more faith in freedom than we showed ourselves. With the clear, 








guste Laugel, Paris; Baillitre, 
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incisive logic of a French intellect, he saw at once that slavery 
was the real cause of the war, and perceiving this, he found no 
difficulty in understanding the nature of the struggle. “It can- 
not,” he says, **be fairly asserted that the crisis we have just 
witnessed was the natural result of the application of those 
democratic ideas which triumphed on the American continent 
towards the close of the last century. It may be asserted 
confidently that the war would broken out if 
class privileges, under their most unjust and cruel form, had 
not been surreptitiously introduced into the laws and society of 
the Union,—into the laws by the constitutional protection afforded 
toslavery,—into society by that prejudiceof race which is so terrible 
an obstacle to the emancipation of the blacks. . What can you 
say of a social system where, in the midst of the most absolute 
equality, there existed a privileged class, founded neither on 
merit, nor on education, nor on distinguished services, nor even on 
wealth, but only on a certain description of property, that in 
human beings? This fatal antagonism of slavery and freedom 
is the key to all the political and social history of the United 
States.” 

M. Laugel was in America during the Presidential election, 
and his account of the fundamental questions at issue between 
Mr. Lincoln and McClellan is the clearest we have yet seen. He 
utterly denies the assertion so commonly made at the time in 
England, that the Democratic party was in favour of making 
The only difference in his opinion be 


never have 


peace with the South. 
tween the two parties was that while the Democrats proposed to 
ssion 





restore the Union by guaranteeing the South the posse 
of their ‘peculiar institutions,” the Republicans proposed to 
restore the Union and abolish slavery. Of all the many estimates 
of Abraham Lincoln’s character M. Laugel’s seems to us the most 
philosophical we have met with. No doubt the portrait given 
of him in these pages is in some degree an exaggerated one. 
‘The humour of the man, the honesty, the ignorance, the shrewd 
mother-wit ; the mental hesitation till the final conclusion was 
arrived at, and the dogged courage with which that resolution was 
adhered to; the mixture of fanaticism with a kindly cynicism, 
were all too characteristic of our strange Anglo-Saxon nature for 
to understand thoroughly. 


any one not belonging to our race 
the influence 


One feature, however, of Mr. Lincoln's character, 
which his life in the West had produced upon him, is brought 


out by M. Laugel with great power and acuteness. ‘It so 
happened,” he says with truth, ‘* that the one dominant and 


almost only passion of Abraham Lincoln's nature was the passion 


of the nation. I ought perhaps not to use the word passion 
to express a resolute, calm, inflexible conviction, a sort of 
innate and inborn faith in the destiny of the American people. In 


no part of the Union has the national sentiment entered so deeply 
into the souls of Americans as amidst the. populations which live 
Mass may 


Most of the sea- 


The inhabitant of ichusetts 


beyond the Alleghanies. 
! +7 3t it .. 


well be proud of the history of his litt! 


board States have traditions and memories of their own, but 
Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois have as yet no history Phe citizen 
of these vast territories, which he feels are called to such high 


destinies, is above all an .lmerican; he is, he nieans to remain, the 


citizen of a great country; he is determined to measure the great- 


ness of his country by the magnitude inhabits, and 


of the States he 

his patriotism knows literally no bounds.” 
Of the feeling thus depicted Mr. Lincoln wa 

representative, and no small portion of his strength was due to the fact 


undoubtedly a worthy 


that he knew and sympathized with the depth of the passion for the 
Union which prevails inthe West. In the course of years Western 
men may come to have the same feclings towards their own States as 
are entertained by the citizens of Massachusetts or Maryland ; but in 
the West the States as yet exist simply as geographical expressions. 
about the 


Even the most ardent patriot cannot be enthusiastic 


allotment of prairie land out of which his State has been formed 


within the memory of men still young, and therefore if the 
Western settler has any patriotism in him it is given undivided to 
the Union. 

The reader who wants to learn how Yankees gobbl down 
their food, or neglect the use of spittoons, or liquor up at bars, 
had better not turn to M. Laugel’s pages. Strange to say, he 
omits almost all mention of these and similar topics, which form 
the staple of ordinary Anglo-American books of travel. But 


those who wish for a great deal of very valuable information about 
the Western States, told vi ry pleasantly, cannot do better than 
read the record of M. Laugel’s travels. ‘The grot 
American men and manners cities has 
often that it is a change to meet with a writer who tries to under- 
Here, for instance, is a 


sque side of 


and been described so 


stand and explain their real character. 
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remark the monster hotels of the West which throws a new | gotten, or more probably despised, some broad and simple 
ligl institutions :— thoughts, if they deserve to be called thoughts, of almost incal 
! 


Che hotel, like the political meeting, is at once an opportunity | culable weight; in the second, he has left out some ideas calle { 
and an occasion of social intercourse; life is too busy in | ‘* practical ” which are equally strong; in the third case he has in 
West for those social relations which require leisure, which | many instances omitted the most operative idea of all. For 
lisinterested taste for abstract things, a half serious, half | instance, he states the main ideas on State Establishments from 


demand : 

frivolous eagerness in the pursuit of some conventional ideal. Demo- the member's point of view with admirable simplicity, but he has 
cratic roughness ignores or despises shades, and degrees, and classifi- omitted the Tory voter's idea that the Establishment and the 
cations; in the middle of so many equals a man feels himself in | Monarchy are inseparably linked, that voluntaryism is somehow 
truth alon Everybody has his home, where he shuts himself up | republican, or, as he puts it, American, and the thinker’s 


with his wife and children ; but at his hotel the American sees new idea that the State, being the whole, has a right to control the 











he hears other things talked about besides his own business; | Church, which is only a part. Surely the ** Church-and-State 





faces, h 
he learns to love order, cleanliness, luxury, large and spacious | notion and the Erastian idea are formative enough for separate 
rooms forms his manners on those of the strangers he meets with | statement, being, as they are, root thoughts incessantly produc- 
there: he watches the movements, listens to the smallest words, of | ing fruit in action. [le may be quite right in excluding from 
the « | personages, generals, statesmen, orators, or writers, | the ideas which induce men to keep the colonies the notion 
W an is placed be him for the day. Amidst this | that they are invaluable as humble allies, for that is not wide- 
contit x1 of new comers, amongst so many strange faces, he spread, or the theory that they maintain an imperial as op- 
learns the greé ss of his country more fully than by studying | posed to a parochial tone in politics, for that is a speculation, 
an at If he cannot visit every State, every State in turn comes | but he surely had no right to omit the idea, which with the 
to visit 1 [lis horizon extends itself, and from the centre of his middle class is the dominant one, that the colonies enormously 
yast continent he turns his gaze to the shores of the Atlantic, to | increase the number of careers open to men who do not by adopt 
the Gulf of Mexico, to the valleys of California. ‘The hotel is in | ing them cease to be Englishmen. Mr. Buxton may say that idea 
fact al it ot tl Union.” is false, but his object is to state both the false and the true, pro 


I { y thus exposed may be true or not, but at any rate it | vided they are formative, and we venture to say if he would on 


ems t better worth studying than an account of how many | the hustings propost to surrender the colonies the argument which 
times the traveller had to ring before he could get buttered toast | would injure his chances would be that one. So on competitive 
for fast, or of how many dishes the lady seated next him at | examination it would be very difficult indeed to put the 
dinne1 osed her repast. We have had enough, and more than }arguments or sources of argument pro and « with greater 
enough, of comic American tourists, and we are glad to find one | neatness, but one in opposition seems to be omitted with- 
in M, I el who is serious without being dull. out cause, viz, that appointment by examination destroys 


the Ministerial obligation and privilege of absolute selection, 
the sound part of the old idea, quite rightly excluded as no 
longer living, of * patronage.” ‘That is not dead yet by any 


rHE IDEAS OF THE DAY ON POLICY.* 
x | 























Mr. B worked out a striking idea in rather too few | ‘ , , . 
' ; ; , means, lives so strongly as to regulate promotion within offices, 
word I] endeavoured to state, without passion, or pre- > : ' 
ve" id - , and may yet, as Mr. Buxton is well aware, kill the whole system. 
pula comment, tae ** formative ideas cntertainec yy the} “11 " 
. ° ; d : : It would be hard even for Mr. J. S. Mill to state with more suc- 
British people upon subjects of public policy, that is, as we un- |. ' mae 
r— i : ; ' e le tl hit hiel cinct completeness the root arguments for and against Free Lrade, 
del 1 , those broad and apparentiy simple thoughts which | : , 
re idee } “4 | but still we regret the omission of the idea which, after the philo- 
reguiat t vTOWLL ¢ ideas, or sometimes proauce 14eas, Upon | 1 . 
. : A ] ! | sophers had talked their talk, made the p ople vote,—the idea 
matters of smaller detail. Every man, for example, who attempts - ay 
ai 2 z : rg expressed in the brutally expressive phrase, originally we believe 
to think out any question of colonial administration does so with |} : . , : = " : - 
: ‘ : . | Austrian, ** Don’t tax the people's bellies. The * big loaf” wa 
a latent conscious deference to a main idea on the subject of 9 : 
- : . : the peapic s ** formative tdea i omission may ve lnbtended, 
colo t that ft y are useful to the mother country or . : - — ; ; ” ; : bod 
i i — it i t A \ it are Se Tt ( Ul 4 ( i ° ° 
é . , i ; ‘ | but it should have been explained, more especially as Mr. Buxton 
that they wdensome. Ch ideas, the **unthoughtlike : . , . 
: : : . ° & - i, has been at the pains to insert, when speaking of the idea that 
thought \ h are the souls ol thought, as Kx var Poe called ’ ’ 
ee ‘¢man mars nature’s work by meddling with it,” this most sug- 
them, Mr. Buxton has tried to reduce to words, and he has very | 
. ' — - 4 $ . gestive note: 
fairly led. It is of course a question open to wide dispute how , — asi eee 
. . = > “Ll iancy that ll any 10 SKilled in wh phil phy were to trace 
far 7 nd cannot be considered * “mi , . ne : ig 
unot be considered * formative.” We should } 413, idea down to its roots, a wonderfully rich vein of thought would 
2 : os 
n d ea ot Englishinen that their rule was a bles- | op n before him. ree Trade u i t } al phasi of the 
ng se they ruled is the root idea of all our relations to | same idea which in oth jrlae ul uit I t t less striking 
. A . revolutions. ‘The mind of the nation has | yn © a ore pro 
English dependencies, including the Mauritius and } °° lution Ph Aes she , 4 1 more pt 
; 3 : e : foundly impressed by a isc of t beauty and wisdom of nature, and 
il Ir. Buxton might argue that it did not come within } pore and mor f il . . . d cut all 
ng rather a national sentiment than an idea which | things square, : t f visin | eher value for 
for but the difference between a sentiment and an | Wat is natur ul, this aversion fut ois aruifi ial and conventional 
, ; ‘ . 1 ungue nably, to the led Pre-Raphaclite School in 
ec ciufference betwee! mpre ana ¢ . é I 
1¢ duiiferen vetbween al Impression and a In poetry it h been expressed by Word rth. and more 
» refined for polit! s. In one or two instances, ately, and in a very different form, by Tennysor In at itecture it 
ms on thi punishment of crime, he seems to us » to have been one of the main cau { the triumph ! 
. : . iothic ov ( relan. I red m th substitute esl I 
t orked out his intention with almost perfect complete- — a J shee "Deshanes mced SrOER Sir, pul 
x water, and exercise, f bleeding id purging. - lt has had great influ 
ther ‘ in the sections on India and education, | epee over the modern theot though too little as yet over the modern 
wit , iency, but in all cases he has been, obviously | practice, of education. ‘I ‘broa | of theology, again, emanates 
) ah } rom the ’ prin ] ( ne y r t nea tiny 
ol too sparing of his words. This “dry- | om the samo princi) g tie protore for natural 
: . > , over co l And | it im flu uf id 
nself calls it, is intentional, and is thus] , ; 
. : be tra i i l » ! l ph acpal 
fal it is only in the barest and simplest state- | ments at i slone, t up 
man can be sure of his own absolute impartiality, | their own way, not 
} ry statement should visibly include all it is meant to| This ideais by far the richest in practical consequences of all 
I example, Mr. Buxton gives as the main idea | which have sprung up in this generation, and combined with th 
‘ | . . “ . ’ " 
1 ballot ‘the principle that a public duty | increasing desire for scientific organization which we can tras 
! | 1c under the public eye,” and this no doubt con- ; everywhere, will ultimately change most of th xternal featur 
i wh | ivhel but narrower thought which ot Eneli ocial poucy 
( Tt most Oppo nts of the ballot, that the On the whole, however, allow! if Jor omissions, nviuny ot which 
5 isti y responsible to a vast mass of unrepre- | will be supplied by the reade yn mind, this is a really valuable 
. a = . . i 
und cy | fatal to 1 ponsibility, but it does | statement ot the leading idk 12 of ft day. We have not detected 
1 it It is possible to push compactness into | an obscurity in it except as arising from ovet compression, and 
i n the style is so direct and simple as the one | many chapters are perfectly wonderful in their concise lucidity. 
. Sey 3 : Pe- ' 
Mr. B rh ially pref Ile has, moreover, omitted to state | We have tried in vain to add a new formative idea to this single 
lutely essential to the comprehension of his work. | loosely printed page on Army purch 
) tend to record the ideas which govern the constituencies, “The purchase sy 1 is o} t ! 1) I principle that 
recuiat Parliamentary arguinent, or those which | merit, not wealth hould ¢ ; i 1ent Phi idea that 
thinking men alone? In the first case he has for- als system give eo vantage t drigese tic over the middle 
NA I ART Ran jo A le tlass 3) The idea that unpaid 1 i id rvice, and under 
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defended upon—(1) The idea that else it would be seniority, not 
merit, thai would give advancement; (2) The idea that it is well for 
the army to be officered by gentlemen; (3) The idea that the cost of 
the change would be unbearable.” 

Nor would it be possible to formulize the grand difficulty of 
Ireland in a neater shape than this :— 

“The present state of Ireland: her poverty; her agrarian crimes ; 
her chronic discontent ; have been in no small degree owing to that idea 
which lies so deep in the minds of the Irish peasantry: the idea that 
the tenant is in truth joint owner with the landlord; that the two are, 
in fact, co-partners, and so long as the tenant pays the landlord his fair 
share of the profits, he has a right to remain upon the land. (Beyond 
doubt this idea has come down from the days when the peasantry really 
were owners of the land, though tributary to their chiefs.)” 


MR. HANNAY’S CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMs.* 
We cannot say that in our opinion Mr. Hannay has er ercised an 
altogether sound discretion in republishing these essays. Nearly 
all of them seem to have been contributed as leading articles to 
the Edinburgh Courant, and though as such there may be little 
enough fault to find with them, yet they are for the most part too 
slight in structure and to ephemeral in interest to bear being 
strung together into a volume. With the exception of some few 
very interesting sketches of Dutch life, of which we shall have more 
to say presently, there does not seem to us, we confess, in any of 
them, either as regards their matter or their form, any reason why, 
having once done their duty gallantly, they should not have been 
allowed to rest in peace. But then we do not know that we are 
We 
may not see why either came into existence, but when they are there 
we must perforce accept them as facts. Taking the book as it 
stands, itis but justice to say that all, or very nearly all, the papers 
that compose it have more or less merit in their way, and are 
clever and amusing, if not very profound. Whatever may be Mr. 
ITannay’s faults, he is certainly notdull. His style is always pleasant 
and easy, and sometimes he attains, we think, a singular felicity of 


fairly entitled to call on man or book to show a raison d’étre. 


epigrammatic expression, as, for instance, of Dryden hesays :—‘* On 
the copper coinage, as on the gold coinage of his brain, there is still 
the head of a King,” and again, when he speaks of the subtle indica- 
tions we find in Thackeray’s works of his intimate acquaintance 
with Horace as ‘‘ the smell of Italian violets hidden in the green 
of his prose.” But this, no more than we might expect from the 
author of Singleton Fontenoy and Eustace Conyers, which, faulty 
perhaps as stories, were nevertheless eminently pleasant books to 
We are sorry that Mr. Hannay seems to have definitely re- 
nounced fiction, for we own we think more highly of him asa 
novelist than as a politician. 


read. 


Mr. Hannay is a good specimen of “ genial” ‘Toryism,—the 
‘Toryism of Sir Walter Scott and Professor Wilson, which is alto- 
gether different in the way in which it gets at its conclusions 
from the cynical Toryism of men like Lord Cranbourne and the 
late Lord Lyndhurst. We should doubt such men being very 
sensible to the foree of the old feudal feelings and associations 
which impel one like Mr. Hannay to Toryism. ‘They are Tories 
because they happen to be at the top, and think they have a right 
to be there, and from that scornful belief in the status quo which 


springs from a general scepticism in human progress. Mr. 
Hannay’s ‘Toryism has its root in veneration, theirs in con- 
tempt. Still all the same a Tory Mr. Hannay is, and a 
stout and stiffnecked one. We do not mean that he is a 


fanatic or an obscurantist. All men of culture can hardly help 


being 


a man of culture, and quite determined that the world shall 


know it. But he is a devout believer in what we remember to 
have been told Dr. Newman stigmatized as “the gentleman 
heresy.” It is clearly a source of satisfaction to him that the 


present chief of his party is ** the very first noble in the kingdom.” | 


‘There is not an atom of toadyism in this. For a peer simply as 
having a title Mr. Hannay does not care a rush, and is not with- 
out sympathy for the Radicalism of men of ancient descent like 
Sir William Molesworth and Sir Francis Burdett, as springing 
from their indignation at seeing the Sidmouths and Eldons, whom 
But Mr. Hannay is a 
st and a ripe classical scholar, and seems to think that 
to favour him and his like should be able to 
and have at any rate ‘‘ the Horatian 
scholarship of a gentleman.” 


they looked on as upstarts, in high places. 
ure nealogi 
the men who ar 
how a decent pedigree, 
Of course, as his politics are thus 
determined by his feelings rather than by his reason, the argu- 
ments by which he supports them not being those on which he 
believes them, are often not very good, and strength of assertion 
has to do duty for cogency of reasoning. He has also, together with 


* ch A Book of Misce‘lanies. By James Hanuay. Kdi- 


havacters a d Critt 


| fey 


in many things Liberal, and Mr. Hannay is undoubtedly | 


———. 
the ‘‘ geniality” of the old Tory school of Blackwood, too great a 
tendency to make use of their ‘‘ tomahawk ” to the political op. 
ponents of his party inold days. To the Puritans and Whigs of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries he is fair enough, but then 
he looks on many of them as “scholars and gentlemen.” But he 
assails his foes of to-day with a licence of language which, we must 
say, seems to us to overstep the limits within which all writers of 
repute have tacitly agreed to keep in political discussion, and 
which, whatever precedents he may find for it in Aristophanes, ig 
unworthy of that very character of scholar and gentleman which 
Mr. Hannay rates, and truly rates, so highly. As a well sound- 
ing and aristocratic name is dear to himself, he has a habit of 
addressing imaginary Liberal opponents as Blogg, or Tomkins, or 
M’Cad. We most fully grant that there is no malice in this rough 
playfulness of his ; many men have been far;more cruel and stinging 
in their satire whilst preserving the most polished courtesy of 
phrase. But though the thrust of a stiletto will kill whilst a hand- 
ful of mud will not even wound or the casting of such 
handfuls is not the less an unseemly amusement. Englishmen sel- 


bruise, 


dom know much of the Scotsman, but its reputation as a newspaper 
is a good deal higher than that of the Edinburgh Courant itself, 
and we should be inclined to think that to speak of its editor as an 
‘illiterate droll’ was as much a sin against justice as it certainly 
is against good taste. Lord Bury and Lord Amberley are treated to 
downright abuse (Mr. Hannay, by the bye, seems to have a special 
antipathy to members of the house of Russell, and reminds us with 
great relish that after all they are not much better than parvenus, as 
nobody heard of them before the Reformation), whilst the late Lord 
Eglinton receives a meed of laudation to which we cannot see 
that, amicable and well-meaning nobleman as he was, he has any 
claim save on the ground of his unflinching Toryism. We are 
sorry to have to find this fault with Mr. Hannay, but there is so 
much in his spirit that we cordially like and admire, and we are 
so fully persuaded that he is at bottom a thoroughly good- 
natured gentleman, that it is the more irritating to find so much 
of what he has written disfigured by such a flagraut ‘ note of 
provincialism.” ; 

The series of papers on Holland we regard, as we said before, 
as the best in the volume. ‘They consist, Mr. Hannay tells us, 
of the results of some notes made during a recent tour, and give 
us, in a very pleasant way, much valuable information on Dutch- 
men and Dutch institutions, particularly the position of the 
clergy. Mr. Hannay thinks Ifolland too much overlooked by us. 
‘¢ The Hollanders,” he writes, ‘* resemble us much more in private 
They are 
intensely domestic ; great people for the ties of family and relation- 


character and ordinary habits than the French do, 





| ship ; steady church-goers ; industrious aud accumulative ; given to 
| dividing into ‘sets,’ and maintaining social distinctions; with a 


historical feeling.” 





very strong national feeling and a very strong 
(p. 48). 
We are so accustomed, he says, to think of Holland as 


an exclusively Protestant country, that we are apt to forget that 
out of a population of 3,521,416 the Catholics number 1,220,087. 
This is due, he thinks, to the very respectable intellectual rank of 
the Netherlands clergy. No Catholic seminary in the country 
vives an education in any way comparable to that bestowed at 
There are s than nine different 


the State 


the University of Leyden. no le 
| Protestant 
the State pays all churches—but t 


hostility between them. The ¢ 


communities, including Chureh—though 
here is an almost total absence of 
} 


erey of the Remonstrant community, 


| who represent the old Arminianism, are on the most frieudly terms 
with the Calvinistic clergy of the State Church, and exchange 
ministerial oftices with them freely. However, as Mr. Hannay is 


obliged to admit, scepticism and indifference to dogmas have quite 
as much to do with this as Christian charity. ‘The old quarrel 
between Calvinists and Arminians has no longer interest for men 
who have got far beyond it, and probably half the rising students 
of the Dutch Church belong to what is called the ** New 
he University of Leyden 


there 


as 


| Theology,” whose head-quarters is t 


Utrecht is of orthodoxy), aud whose disciples took to Hegel, 


Schleiermacher, and F. C. Baur as their guides. M. Renan’s 
late book was received in Ilolland with cagerness, and at 
once translated into Dutch. From all which, as Mr. Hannay 


‘wations which excite 


says, it may be inferred ‘* that sp 
a kind of frenzied dismay here are there received, discussed, 
and in large measure accepted, as mere matters of course. 


The Dutch clergy are drawn almost entirely from the middle 
classes not half-a-dozen members of 
the aristocracy in their ranks. last principally to be 
found in the cavalry or in the navy, and play no important political 
But the fact is, Mr. Hannay says, 


there are probably 


Lhese ar 


| part under the present system. 
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eens 
that they were pretty well swept away from North and South 
Holland by the Spanish war, and must be looked for chiefly in 
Friesland and Guelderland. ‘The income of a Dutch pastor— 
1401. a year is thought a very respectable stipend—is not tempt- 


The press in Hollan 1 seems to be at a low ebb, 


ing 





| Several romances are occupied with a mythical tyrant and evil- 


doer called Ire 





, and the retribution suffered by him for his 


crimes. One of them relates how a famous lawsuit, caused by 


| some forgeries of his, was after his death tried at the assizes. 


Iregeagle himself was a necessary witness, and accordingly his 

















Dutch newspapers being chiefly owned and edited by Jews. | spectre appears in the witness-box Ilere is a seene for the 
«‘ They have no literary merit or character, and in a well educated | Western circuit, enacted in court at Bodmin :— 
country like Holland this is fatal to their influ ‘on the better | Ther is a stra indgment-hall. Whon tho awe- 
classes. A Dutch gentleman goes to his native journal for local | struck assembly had lawyers for the defendant com 
, ] . . ” menced t ‘ ina 3 long : errible The trial 
news, but to a French one for intellectual entertainment.” Mr. | ~ = vere und terrible. . . Pi arias 
‘ . = . = - t over, every exp } re witness re ved. he. 
Hannay t ks, however, that this is probably the only social | baeumene 1 od, ] though he « ste 
matter in which the Netherlands are conspicuously weak. | s Spirits of dark to bear him 
There is much in the book besides these sketches that will be | ‘ holi l ry . ng nim. 
“a ale . Ww ar 0 iis sinner’s 
found very using reading, if not more. If we have felt called | . if sn nae rage oth tH 
on to point out what seem to us serious defects in it, it is because def to remove his witness.- 
in many ways we think so highly of Mr. Hannay that we feel in | t! ; been to me so dreadful a task, that I leave 
. ; > , F | t of e Prior hou he was so beloved.’ 
his case t more intolerant of blemishes. I the Prior by w m | a ) beloved. 
t lant left the court The Churchmen wer 
lon » deliberations between them and the 
Te . ory : : ’ . Pars ma of age ] Thre couk ‘ 
POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE WEST OF ENGLAND.# | mode of dis] f Iregeagle. They could r 
; 1 . : . 77 | ONee, but by long trial the worst of crimes mig] 
[uts is not a book of fairy stories, such as would interest a child. 1 Churchmen they could not sacrifi a human soul. 17 
It is a series of local tales and traditions, too fragmentary and dis- | was to give the spirit some task, diflicult beyond the p 
; sevdat } 


jointed to sustain interest as works of fiction. Let no one there- 


fore hoy ful to appreciate them the roots of whose local 


sympat are not imbedded in Cornwall, taking the name com- 


prehensively to In lude so much of Devonshire as lies west of the 


eastern edve of Dartmoor. ‘To this region the stories and traditions 


with any to be found in otier parts of the country. Each has its 


own special locality, separated from which it loses most of its interest 
and all its appropriateness, while connected with familiar rocks, 
li 


and coasts, and st ums, the most outlandish as well as the simplh st 


nd charm of its own, and helps the imagi- 


nation to construct its bridge to the realms of a inythical, if not of 


tradition has an interest 


an historic past. Independently of the distinct origin of the Cornish, 
and of their being froin their situation so cut off from the rest of the 
world, the wild and ro ky nature of the coun ry and the p cullar CXx- 
posure of its coasts have tended to keep tradition alive. Mountain 


and granite boulders remain for thousands of years unaltered, and 


with them the stories whieh cling around their si:les, whereas in 
featureless plains the plough and the axe of cach succec lin; 
§ sullicient to change the face of the ¢ yuntry an l the 
memori f the inhabitants. 


Yet even in Cornwall, it seems, traditions are fast perishing, 


and the o lp ype becoming ashame 1, instead of anxious, to tell 


them to their children. Mr. Hunt was only just in time to perform 
! 


the good work of rescuing many of the tales from oblivion, | ° 


several, he says, well known and often repeated to him when he 


was a child having alrealy disappeared. He has edited the col- 
lection in the spirit not so much of an author as of a painstaking 
rving all that he found with an anxiou 
With respect to the historic 


and diligent annalist, pres 
fidelity, and not witha view to effect. 


value of the myths, he has pru-leatly abstained fro: even expressing 


an opinion on a provlem so impossible of solution. He has indeed 
separated those relating to mythic from those relating to historic 
times, but by so dividing them he does not mean to imply that 
more faith is to be put in the latter than in the former. Picking 
a tradition to p 3 to separate the foundation of fact from th 


aftergrowth of romance is an unprofitable occupation. ‘Tradi- 





tions must be male intelligible to each gen ion which transmits 
them, and thus, as Mr. Iuat points out, the customs of the age 
in which the story is told are interpolated, and they are constantly 
changing their form Phe greater the change of manners th 
greater must be the interpolation, andl unless the surrounding cir- 
cumstances throueh which the thread of tradition has been carried 
are | i poss le to arriv t riginal form | 3 
lil t rag ) t Value of two ul ) 1 quantities fi ia 
i von 
i yout the fam ( ish ul ul rv strar 
l and nev Every body ho believ in real t 

cial ving existed in Cornwall, agrees that they must | 
va l at any rate before the Romans became masters of Britain. 
Yet inkl creat giant Bolster falling in love with and perse- 
cu ( intial salut, Nt. Avnes, Wio las lf-d sTence kills hi il 
b king him into trying to fill a bottomless hole with his own 
blood Another giant, who has acquired the name of ‘Tom, drives 
a brewer's wain (not a very antique species of chariot) along a 
highway from Market Jew to St. Ives, which perhaps would not 
have been possible even a century ago. 

. P 1 sof th 1 I tad = oor $ a S ei 
‘ r € i ce lite yh rt fl dou 
« mden Hotten, i 


related in this book are confine], and they have little in common | 


e, which might be extended far into eternity. . . One 





| remembering that Dosmery Pool was miless, and that a 
which had been flung into it but a few weeks before h 
yppearance in Falmouth Harbour, proposed that Lregeagle 
employed to empty this profound lal the 








etask yet more en 





| formed by the aid of a limpet shell having a hole in it.” 


From this labour Iregeagle is driven by pitiless storms. Flee- 
ing from the tormenting demons, lhe cashes his head through the 
winlows of a hermit’s church, and remains for weeks in this posi- 
tion, with the rest of his boly expose 1 to the elements on a bare 
rock. ‘Theuece he is taken by the monks to make balls and ropes 
ol md on the shore: and last of all, to swe » the sand round a 


| 
headland against tides and currents even to this day he labours, 


wind ’ are 


and ** those sounls which some eall ‘ the soughing of the 


known to be the moanings of Iregeigle.” 

Amongst the traditions of later times having a claim to historic 
anihenticity, the most remarkable is that of the existence of a tract 
ef country called Lyonesse (celebrated in the romances of King 
Arthur), extending from the Land's End to the Scilly Isles, 
and containing no less than a hundred and forty churches. 
It is said to have been submerged so recently as the year 
1099, according to Stowe by the same tide which converted 
part of Kent into the Goodwin Sands, and overflowed the 
banks of the ‘Thames, destroying many towns. ‘One of the 
ucestors of the ‘Trevilians is said to have had time to remove 
| his family and his cattle, but at last he had to fly himself 
with all the speed which a fleet horse could give him! It is very 
extraordinary that the occurrence of so great a catastrophe should 

. 


have remained a matter of doudt. In any other part of England 


Domes lay Book would have settle l the question by containing, 
or failing to contain, an account of the hundred and forty 
| churches; but Cornwall was, at that time, hardly part of Eng- 
land, and Cornishmen speaking a strange unknown dialect of 
celtic, would not easily make themselves intelligible to their 
neighbours. 

he second series of the romances contains, amongst other 
things, a number of fragmentary pieces, superstitious, charms, 
incantations, and sayings of various kinds. Here is a deserip- 
tion of the weather at Liskeard, which if not absolutely and 
strictly accurate, is at least above criticism as regards conciseness 


and exhaustiveness :— 


] wind al i t weather ; 
I ! vind we t ther 

J wind always | rail 

] ist wind blows it | ’ 

If t un in red uld 

The next da rely will 1 

If t t ld set i 

I} Lra a 





Mr. Cruikshank has contributed two very good etchings. One 
of them represents the giant Bolster taking his stride of six miles 


from the Beacon to Carn Brea. A six-mile stride, says Mr 


Cruikshank, implies a twelve-mile high giant, whose head must 


be about three quarters of a mile long; and Bolster is depicted 
accordingly, with full benefit of perspective, his head appearing 
a mere speck, as it would do to a human spectator’s eye, looking 
up to it some thirteen o1 fourteen miles off The other etching 
represents a party of witches floating sweetly in the air on broom- 
sticks and black cats’ backs. ‘The book is so excellent of its kind, 


so well worthy to be illustrated, so suggestive and replete, with 


opportunity for the pen of an artist of fanciful and creative 
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COMMENCEMENT! OF . OF A NI W VOLUME. 
pal Writer ) 
- s t I 
Name r-JOURNAI 
FS.A 
vy Pa 
iH 
t n 
I v published in the series 
I m paintings aud sculp- 
tare | g celebrated artists :— 
Ww. P.! , R.A 1, N. Paton, R.S.A, 
T, Webster, R.A C. Miller. 
TR. Herbert, R.A V. Hemsley. 
w. I s A. J. HS. Mar 
J. H. Fe A W. W. Story 
J. Philip, | R. Mon 
Pp. F.P R.A J. Edwar 
A. Elu 1. Dur) 
FR. Lee, R.. C. 2B 
F. ¢ R.A G.I 
T. 8. Cooper, R.A H. B 4 
T. Faed, R.A J. F. Hering. 
R. Gavin, R.S.A and others. 
The Port for JANUARY, Le 6, price 2s ¢d, will contain 
the following 
LINE ENGRAYINGS 
1—The ORPHAN, by P. Li ghif after T. Faed, R.A 


Jeens, after R 








9—PHOBI MAYFLOWER, by C. B. 
Gav R.S 
$—The SII of SORROW and the DREAM of JOY, 
by R. W. Stodart, after R. Monti. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
1—J ] M.A—The Cestus of Aglaia. 
2—|} p ¢ € Hamerton.—Liber Memcrialis. 1L— 
( \ c Observation of Nature. 
—W m ¢ ffers, F.S.A.—Glass; its Manufacture 
aud I I.—Ancient Glass, with 17 Ex- 
4—Mr y Palliser.—Historie Devices and Badges 
111.—The Medici, with 17 litustrations. 
— Jame D ¢ ill xiern Painters of Belgium 
I —Nicaise de Keyser, with copies from three o f his 
—Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A.—The Albert Chayel in 
W Cast 
7—S, C. Hall, F.S.A., and Mrs. Hall.—The Authors of 
‘ XI\ Robert Southey, with 5 kngray 
Rae A e fur Wood Mngraving, witha specimen 
J eaux and its Art-Exhibition of 1805. 
10—Rwoyal $ tish Academy 
1l— Gold 
12—T Chapter-] of Westminster Abbey. 
13—I rial Mosaic Decorations for the South Kensing- 
Museum 
1i—Winter Exhibition of the Soc‘ety of Painters in 


iter Colours, &c., &c. 
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The Reyort his Commission, commencing On Satur- 
‘ J 18 6, will present to the Public and the 
I mplete and faithful picture of the Irish 
Church, of the various religious bodies with which it 
enters int mpetition, and the effect of their mutual 
r ns upon the peace and prosperity of the country. 
The ¢ mission will bring to bear upon the Glecus- 
1 th rhit ts, and will inquire—What was the 
lesig I s of that Church? What purposes 
v x to answer Has it failed to accomplish 
its missior nd if so, to what causes should its failure 
By what reforms or modifications can it 
ed, the impediments in its way be 
S ld t Ipiscopal denomination in 
I stat hed, and be left in common with 
to support its cin ay se on the 
y neipl Religious equality being the aim 
3 I y, sho id thi object be atiained by 
ri ul religious endowme:ts, or by the 
extens ti lization of the system of State sup 
port ( pg mee ng hp, = at 
I 1 at l ards, € er for the sake of 
the f a Of Ohetstanttn i oul dies, or for 
8 wt» ica] system of which itis said to form 
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1 Subs 





| ONDON RE V IEW. ven ene ondon 
4 f Saturday Dec mbe so, and Saturday 
vw be lished (aratis) Tw Specia 
t st Supplement reviewing they] 
t aiure, Scien Art, and Religion in th 
ubroad during the year 1565. Price 4d., 
Annual subscription, post free, includ 
pplements, £1 Is. Office,11 Southampton 
T HE SATION of MAR .—A Semen 
ia W tehall Chapel by Ani VI 
ANI D.., Dean of Westminste Just 
I ed by Messrs. Parker, Oxford; and 377 Strand, 
I Jon, and may be Lad of all Booksellers. Price Six- 


A ULEN'S INDIAN MAIL and 
f OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 












part f Indi aL atest yernment Appoiutments— 
Latest I mation regarding the Services—Noteson all 
India pics likely to interest those who have resided 
in Ind have friends there. Pu lishe 1 four times a 
I e arriv the Marseilies Mailfrom [nd 

° 1 4s. per annum, payable in advance 

. ; 

: , 13 Waterloo place, §.W 





oe PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
———1)--— 
This Journal—which is conducted on Liberal principles—contains all the 
Telegraphic, Monetary, and General Intelligence of the day, up to the hour of going t 


Law, Police, 
) press 

an Epitome of 
Summ: 
a Mor 


} 
‘ ; 
JALCSL 


It also gives a daily Review of Parliamentary Proceedings (during the Session), 
the various opini: ms express 1d in the Leading Articles of the Morning Papers, and a 
of the News reported in those Journals,—thus combining many of the advantages of 
with all those of an Evening Newspaper. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE also contains many Original Articles on Political and Social 
subjects, Reviews of Books, Criticisms upon the Theatre, the Opera, the Pic cane Seliiihens &e., 
by independent and authoritative writers. 

The First Edition is published at 3 p.m.; 


wy 


ning 


the Second at 4.30 p.m. 
scnemdiaaiads 


he PALL MALL GAZETTE may be obtained at the published price ¢ 
after publication from the following Agents :— 
Dublin—W. H. SMITH and SON, 21 Lower Sackville Street. 
Edinburgh—-J. MENZIES, Hanover Street 
Glasgow—PORTEOUS and CO., 
Liverpool—W. H. SMITH and SON, Tithel 
Manchester—W. H. SMITH and SON, 12 Lower Bro 
Newecastle-on-Tyne—W. H. SMITH SON, 
The Publisher will be glad to receive applications from Newsver 
for the PALL MALL GAZETTE in other large towns. 


of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is completed with the number published 


arly on the Morning 


suildings. 


Station. 


15 Royal Exchange 
arn Street 
wn Street. 

Station. 


and Railway 


idors wishing to act as Agents 


The Second Volume 


on Saturday, December 30. On Monday, the Ist of January, an Index and Title-Page for the 
volume will be presented to its readers. The Second Volume of the PALL MALL GAZETTE 
will be ready in the course of next week, price 30s, handsomely bound in cloth. Cloth covers 


for binding the Volume may also be had at the Office, price 3s Gd each. Copies of the First 


Volume can still be had, price 30s, 


Office: 14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 


MR. BORROWS WILD WALES. 

a New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., 6s. 
ITS PEOPLE, LANGUAGE, AND SCENERY. 

By GEORGE s;ORROW, Author of “ Bible in 


Now ready, 


the Spain.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SIR BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 

THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS, 
Will be published NEXT WEEK. 

JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 


THE STORY OF THE BHOTAN WAR, 
As Told by Surgeon RENNIE, will be published NEXT WEEK. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


Street. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. TROLLOPE. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 
Will ec 
THE 
TROLLOPE, Auth 
SMITH, 


mtain the Commencement of 


CLAVERINGS, 
‘The Small House at Allington,” 
65 C 


‘‘Framley Parsonage,’ &e. 


ELDER, 


or of 


By Mr. 


and CO., ornhill 


W. M. THACKERAY. 
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' and Telegrams, up 
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ae SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON, 


By MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 
IN THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY. ONE SHILLING. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


NEW SUNDAY PAPER. 


will be published, price 5d., 


Number of 
1 
THE ducbuthogietiy’ GAZETTE. 

The SUNDAY GAZETTE, it is hoped, will be found to posscés all the recommendations of a 
first-class journal. It will contain aleate Political Information ; all News by Special Reports 
to the time of publication; Origin: al Articles upon the t ypics of se day ; com- 
discriminating Criticisms upon B Theatres, 
is * lieved, will 


» Morning of the 7th of January stamped Gd., the First 


and the Arts; toge = with features of a Social and professions al kind, which, it 
render it acceptal le to the educate +d classes. 
in time for early dis- 


The SUNDAY cane ['TE will be published on the Morning ol Sunday, 
tribution in London and vicini and for the morning trains. 
susiness mmunications to be addressed to the Publisher, Mr. W. T. MARCHANT, 16 





Wellington street > 
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| WINTER EVENINGS; Tales of Travellers. 
Th RY CARICATURE and GRO- By Manra Hack, With Thu ations by Gilbert. 
LITERATUR te | By sw Edit ip., clot is Gd 
\ S.A 4) I rations by I : ; aon . 
S.A. 4t ) ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. | 
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THE NEW NOVE LS. 
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) 
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HERO. By oe Author of 
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Il] sm V 38 Bat . Feap.8vo. 73 6d - b. a sayogte - we , : 
The TIGER PRINCE; « A ntures in the} The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. BYES. sate 
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Divine Poesy: Ilustra- 
d Morals, By the Rev. 2. A 
1 12 One Shilling Parts 


Paternoster row, 1, E.C 





or the YEAR 1 INTEREST TABLES. NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK 
SHOWELL'S HOUSEKEEPER’S ACCOUNT, LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE _IN- ce 3s. Gd. 
BOO i ’ y deseription of expense} TKREST for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 44, 4,3 [AMOND DUST. " Collecte d by Exiza 
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I | 
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LILES ILE of § ) Balankta " : Best Poets 
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5 ty i 
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Now 


4 ] 
Issucd 
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The VOLUME for 1865 of 


CHAMBERS’S 


CHAMBERSS SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 
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JOURNAL. 


MESSRS CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMEN 


Serics 


Cha r4mbers’s Narrative 


Miscellany of 
, in Weekiy Numbers at a 


tepublication. 
4 


New and Improved ! 


ue 
U 


widard Re uling Book Phe latest Editions now 1 
iX Book ) 
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Chambers’ he peadii 25 in : wre. 
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Chambers’s Historical Questions 
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women on | History of Fnglish Writers in all de-  Qhambers’s Questions and An- 
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I I \\ i HeTrTavinges - 
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EDWARD MOXON and CO. 44 Dover 


°—TIMEs. 





*} ; F } he  a0f »? 
rite i many homes this Christnas. 


fur 


hoch Ard 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


$$$ 


Street, W. 


». 4to., elegantly printed and bound, price 21s. 


— 


Copiously Illustrated by Drawings on Wood by Artuur Hvucues. 


‘It is the poem of all 


— Atheneum. 


others which goes straightest to the popular heart.”"— Times. 
‘Probably no one in Europe is fitter than Mr. Hughes to add the spirit of art to that which the Laureate had 


produced in the Idyl of 1864’ 


‘ Altogether it is a beautiful book, and one which we should think will be largely chosen for presentation at this season.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


POET LAUREATE. 
}Hoems. 
By ALFREI lennyson, D.C.L 
Seventeenth Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., price 9s cl 
mt and other Poems. 
ALFRED TENN poate 
Seventi dition. Feap. Sy 5 pri 
Jn WDemoriam. 
Seventeenth Edition 
The prtaeene: 
By ALFRED TENN’ 
iedition. cap. Sv 
Joplis of the Ring. 
LFRI PED 
ri I< ip » pr 
Cree deve it, ¢ 
By Ar Ten 


oon. Ox 45 pra c 


WORKS by the 


F cap. Svo., price ( 
A Medley. 
, D.C.I 


t 
enth 


, D.C.L. 
loth, 
WORKS by the late WILLTAM WORDS- 
WORTH, Poet Laureat 
autifuliy bound 
Edition of 
Tordsworth’s JIoetical Tlorks. 


3°s., cloth. 


Just issued, be in fancy c'oth, a New 


In 6 vols. feap. 8vo. Price 


Wlordsworth’s JDoetical Tiorks. 
wi a gag 1 Vi 
ve are the only 

ems. 

jSrelude; or, wth of 
An Autobiographical Poem. 
In 1 vol Price 6s, cloth. 


gnette, 
* let¢ 
Wordsworth's 


Tordsworth’s 
Mind. 


Edition. 


Gre 
oet's 
Second 
he Earlier Poems of William lords: 
worth. 
1 1 vol. feap. 8vo., price 
Select ei from the ]Doems of c 
Cilordsworth. 

In 1 illustrated by Woodcu 3, c'oth, gilt edges. 
* * It must be distin tly 1 that all editions 
the r than those published by Messrs. Moxon are 
mpl und unauthorized by the | family. The 


amended and additional n to the 
prehensi f the toxt. were first published 


feap. Svo 


Cillian 


vol 
und 
unders 


lhi- 
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Atalanta in Calpdon 
By ALGERNON CHAR 
Iso, Ly the same Author, Feap. Svo., cloth, pr 
Che DQueen- Bother, and Roganrond. 
By A cae 
Feap. Svo 
Chastelard. 
By A RN 
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Lancelot; and ot! 
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thick volume. f 
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Of Trivity College, Dublin 


Armstrong, 
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Revised Edition of 
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} 
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nd Editioa 
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the binding, 
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MINIATURE POETS. 
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WOXON'S 


*Moxon's Miniature Poets’ is the name 
n our recent poetry are 


1865. 


some almirable selections fror 


now offered to the world.”"—TZimes, June 6, 


Roya d paper, mcst elegantly bound and 
printed, 

A Selection from the Cloris of Alfred 
CTennpson, D.C 

Port 

With a Portrait of the 


Cloth bevellel, 5s; ditto, 
1 


1 16mo., ton 


LAUREATE. 
Author. 


morocco gilt, 


gilt edges, ts; 
Is Gd. 


A Selection from the Corks of Robert 
Drowning. 
With a New Portrait engraved by J. Hf. Baker, from 
photograph by W. Jeffrey. 
J litto, gilt edges, ¢ 


lus td. 


; moroce) gilt 


A Selection from the JDoems of jFreverick 
Locker. 
s,and 19 Mlustrations by Richard 


With Portrait by Mil’: 
1 ce 10s 6d, elegant cloth. 


Joyle, Pri 


A Selection from the JDoenrs Cilliant 
Wordsworth, Poet Laureate. 
ited and prefaced by Francis Turner Paucrave. 
With Portrait, price 5 


— 


THOMAS WOOD'S 


{ood’s Din. 
First Series. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated 
by 359 Woo.leuts, price 10s Gd, cloth. 


Th late We IRNS. 


{)o0d’s Own; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 
Secon In 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated by numcrous 
Woodcuts, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


{| Series 


Dood’s JDoems. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8v 


ith Edition. , price 7s cloth, 


Tit and Huntour. 


8y0., price 5s cloth. 


(Hood's _— of 


iou In 1 vol. feap 


(K)ood’s 


Wihims and Oovities. 


iAcats’s jDoetical Corks. 
With a Memoir by the Right H the Lord Hovanroy. 
A New and Enlarged ! sngp In 1 vol. fee 


cloth. 
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The Corks ot Charles Lamb. 

with Portrait rice 123 cloth 
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WORDSWORTILS POETIC 
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WORDSWORTIHLS 1 
KEATS’ POETICAL W 
by Lord Houghton (R. M. Milnes). Price 
COLERIDGE'S POEMS. Price 3s 6d, cloth. 
SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. Price 
LAMB'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISII 
POETS. In 2 vols. Price ¢s, cloth. 
DODD's BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. 
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AL WORKS. In6 vols 
XCURSION. Price 33 
IRKS Wi 
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h a Memoir 
3s Od, cloth. 


38 61, cloth. 
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Price 
SHELLEY'S WORKS. 
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Abroad. 


lited by Mrs. Suet 


Sheliep’ 
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rtrait 
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ed by Mrs. Suz 


Sheiie.’s 
Edit 
In 8 vols. feap. 8vo., price 15s cloth. 
Shelley's Essays, Letters from Abroad, 
Cranslations, and fF ragiments. 
Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
8vo., price 93 cloth. 
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In feap. 8vo., 
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